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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 


Ambassador to Britain 
John G. Winant flies home 
from London to report on 
the war situation. He had 
a long talk with Winston 
Churchill before taking off 
for Lisbon @e Cash 
farm income for the first 
four months of 1941 is re- 
ported at $2,776,000,000, up 
six per cent from the same 
period last year... @ 
After attacks upon _ her 
methods of certifying 
strikes to the Mediation 
Board, Labor’ Secretary 
Frances Perkins appoint- 
ed a three-man board to 
do the certifying: Chair- 
man Dykstra of the Medi- 
ation Board; Dr. John 
Steelman, chief U. S. labor 
conciliator; and Maxwell 
Brandwen of OPM 
® By a 4-to-3 vote, the 
Supreme Court upheld the 
Federal government’s pow- 
er to regulate state primaries in con- 
tests for Federal offices. Three “New 
Deal” Justices, Black, Douglas and 
Murphy, dissented. 


* * 


DEFENSE 


There are no graduations during 
the Naval Academy’s nine-day “June 
Week” this year, for the seniors grad- 
uated last February in a defense speed- 
up. But Annapolis witnessed tradi- 
tional ceremonies (see cover). Color 
Girl Fay Ann Albrecht, 17, of Colum- 
bus, Wis., presented the regimental 
colors to William Heronomus, of Mad- 
ison, Wis., commander of the midship- 
man company that won drill competi- 
tions... @ By a recent Clipper, Brit- 
ain sent to the U. S. plans of the Dowty 
landing gear, developed to enable 
planes to take off from bomb-pitted 
airports. ® Maritime Commission 
has let contracts for 123 ships and for 
construction of eight shipways for the 
defense program. Ships will cost 
$312,000,000 and the ways $6,000,000. 

e Because the Army “must be a 
cohesive unit,” War Secretary Stim- 
son has forbidden polls to be taken in 
the Army. 


- * * 


STATES & CITIES 


To celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
what it claims to be the first eoncrete 
street pavement in America, the Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce will, on June 13, unveil a 
marker at the stretch of concrete laid 
in 1891 (see cut)... @ To succeed her 
late husband, Rep. William D. Byron, 
Maryland’s Sixth District elected Mrs. 
Katherine Byron, Democrat, the state’s 
first woman Representative. ..@ New 
York’s Supreme Court, founded by 
Colonial Legislature in 1691, celebrat- 








Bellefontaine Claims America’s First Concrete Pavement 


ed its 250th anniversary, with cere- 
monies attended by British judges who 
flew over for the occasion. .. @ Mich- 
igan’s Legislature has passed a Dill 
making it a felony, punishable by five 
years’ imprisonment, or $10,000 fine, 
to hinder defense production. Unions 
protested that the bill would be used 
against strikers. .. @ Slow-poke driv- 
ers may face arrest in Delaware, 
where new traffic regulations make it 
a misdemeanor to drive so slowly that 
it “impedes normal movement of traf- 
fic.” 


* - * 


PEOPLE 


For his 71st birthday present, King 
George made South Africa’s Premier 
Jan Smuts, whose first military ex- 
perience was fighting in the Boer War 
against Britain, a field marshal of 
the British Army... @ Hamilton Fish, 
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PATHFINDE 


loud isolationist Congressman f: 
the President’s home district, has }. 
called by the Army for his 28-day 
fresher hitch.” He is a colonel in 
Reserve... @ In Chicago, Don Bud 
pro tennis star, wed Dierdre Con: 
_ man, 19-year-old daug 
¥ - of a movie producer. . 
‘ Dr. Kurt Rieth, myste: 
former German dipk 
who entered this cou: 
after a swing thro 
South America, busily 
nies that he is trying 
engineer the forced sal: 
Germany of American 
properties in German- 
trolled territory, decla 
he is here on “private b: 
ness.” The F, B. I. has 
eye on Dr. Rieth, who \ 
German Ambassador 
Austria when the N 
murdered Chancellor Di 
fuss. 


AMERICAS 
“Little Fuehrer” Jo: 
Gonzalez von Marees, 
Chile’s Vanguard (Na 


party, was arrested in S 
tiago after a gun battle : 
popped into the ins: 
asylum “for observati: 
He was charged with a plot to ov: 
throw the government. .. @ Pari 
to carry Government purchases 
Bolivian tin ore to the smelter m 
building in Texas, Grace Line opens 
monthly cargo service between’ Hoi 


ton and the South American wes! 


coast on June 2... ¢@ The Civil Ae: 
nautics Board, granting Pan Am« 
ican-Grace Airways authority to co: 
pete with German airlines over th« 
present South American 
veals that President Roosevelt has ; 
located $8,000,000 from his special « 
fense fund for the purpose. 
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FOREIGN 

London’s War 
brought in subscriptions of 120,000, 
pounds (about 
pounds for everyone living in Great: 
London. .. @ The Italians have ex: 
cuted a Greek who, “in a moment 
poetic madness,” fired shots that mis 
ed King Victor Emmanuel, who 
visiting Tirana, Albania. .. @ Fra! 
has formally repeated its pledges 
Washington, through Ambassad: 
Henri-Haye, to stay within its arm 
tice agreement with Germany. 
Because of protests from Free State: 
Britain has delayed its proposed c: 
scription in Ulster. 

BUSINESS & LABOR 

Curtiss-Wright’s 36,000 employe: 
have agreed to forego their vacati 
this summer. It means that the worl: 
biggest airplane builders will be «! 
to turn out 60 more planes, 280 m«: 
motors and 175 more propellers t! 
scheduled e Non-farm emp! 
ment reached 37,617,000 in April, 
147,000 more than the previous 
time high of September, 1939, Se: 
tary Perkins reports. 
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Weapons Week 
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cal Defense Efforts Are Delayed by Labor Demands 
can 
an -< Wy cece on the towers shout 1940, more than half of which figured 
clal that the enemy is approaching, in the defense program, the number of 
te | that our peril is increasing. Behind labor disputes was 1,977. 
has ur wall of air and water—a wall Right now, 36 strikes are holding up 
ho ° that has width but no solidity—we contracts for the War Department, 
or ire feverishly preparing to defend our’ some in large key plants, and big ones 
Na freedom, our liberties, and our way of are looming in the coal fields, the rail- 
r D fe. We are taxing ourselves to ca- roads and in the motor industries. 


icity; we are rushing our young men 

military camps, and throughout the 

ind we have commissioned every ar- 

if senal, factory and shop to produce as 
ist as possible the badly needed arms 


(N, vith which to protect ourselves. 

ie S Che great menace found us so un- 
tle : eady, So far behind and exposed that 
ins: i maximum effort was urgently need- 
atic d to catch up in the shortest possible 
ae me. We have not had that effort. 


Par We have, in a way, worked with one 
; and tied behind us. From time to 
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ane time large groups of workers would 

pens a juit, turn off the power, stop the 

Hor wheels, shut down production and 

PF tect threaten anybody who attempted to 

Aer start them up again. : 

Amer- The most serious problem in the 

an United States today, the most danger- 

* the US condition, the most shameful situ- 

Ss. re- ition is the matter of labor strikes in 

nae lefense industry. 

Sal di In 1941 there have been 149 strikes. 
dward F. McGrady, labor consul- 
int for the War Department, said 
75,773 man-days of labor were lost 

‘ Army contracts. This figure did not 

“apa clude the 6,500,000 man-days lost 

gee vecause of the coal strike, and nearly 

ll . 1,000,000 more man-days lost in the 

7 ord Motor strike. It has been figured, 

Sey ry conservatively, this stoppage of 

ent roduction cost us 40,000 Garand ri- 

mls les; 1,000 light tanks; 200 pursuit 
ti lanes; 100 training planes; 3,000 ma- 

ra hine-guns; 500 gun carriages, and 30,- 

4 () anti-aircraft shells. In the year 
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Berryman in The Washington Star 


Uncle Sam Has a Decision to Make 


“Strikes are now on the up-grade 
rather than the down-grade,” declared 
Mr. McGrady. 

What is the matter? What is the 
cause of this deplorable disunity, this 
lack of collaboration? Why are we 
fighting among ourselves when it is 
so urgent to get ready to fight a power- 
ful and threatening enemy? 


.. . Behind It All 


These questions are being answered 
every day, but differently by different 
spokesmen. There is no agreement as 
to the cause of the trouble, nor as to 
its remedy. But one thing is beyond 
dispute. Plain selfishness is behind it 
all. Labor unions are stopping the 
work, closing the factories—and blam- 
ing the employers for it. At the same 
time, they usually demand higher 
wages, longer vacations with pay, 
“union security,” closed shops and 
various other concessions. Many 
strikes, however, have resulted from 
“jurisdictional disputes,” and because 
of various disagreements among work- 
ers themselves. Some strike leaders 
based their demands on the “higher 
cost of living,” while others claimed 
a larger share of the “big profits” 
made by the corporations handling de- 
fense contratts. 

As the trouble grew and the defense 
program became more and more ham- 
pered, the President appointed a super- 
conciliation board, the National De- 
fense Mediation Board, to take over 
the more serious cases, when certified 
to it by the Labor Department. Since 
this body of 11 men (three represent- 
ing the public and four each repre- 
senting labor and industry) under 
Chairman Clarence Dykstra took over 
its first case on March 27, it has han- 
dled 34 labor disputes and settled 22. 
Eight of these were settled without 
strikes. It is the great desire of the 
Board to prevent disputes from stop- 
ping production, and to get to as many 
places as possible they divide them- 
selves into panels of three or five. 
The members have run_ themselves 
ragged—only to see strikes increase. 

Congress, which was responsible for 
sending ¢ million men to the Army at 





$21 a month, and which is preparing ° 








International 


Dykstra’s Mediators Are Kept Busy 


to soak every citizen with heavy taxes 
to help pay for defense, felt some re- 
sponsibility in the matter of strikes 
and sought to do something about it. 
After hearing both sides of the general 
labor controversy, a proposal to “out- 
law” strikes gradually took shape in 
the Vinson bill, the main feature of 
which is the imposition of a “cooling 
off period,” a postponement of a 
threatened strike for some 30 days, 
during which peaceful means of set- 
tlement may be tried out. 

While this proposal was widely 
commended by civic organizations 
throughout the country, it was bitterly 
assailed by all labor organizations and 
their followers. “It would déprive 
working-men of their fundamental 
rights to strike,” said President Wil 
liam Green, of the A. F. of L. Senator 
LaFollette, of Wisconsin, called it a 
“lynching bee” aimed at labor. Many 
Government officials took the ground 
that no compulsion should be used 
that anti-strike legislation might do 
more harm than good. 


.. . Railroad Example 


Yet the idea of the “cooling off” 
period, with provisions for mediation, 
conciliation and arbitration, is noth- 
ing new. It was incorporated in the 
Railroad Anti-Strike Act of 1926 almost 
without opposition, and so successful- 
ly has it worked that no railroad 
strike has occurred since that time. 
President Coolidge, in approving that 
act, said: “A strike tends to embitter 
and divide the community into war- 
ring classes and thus weakens the unity 
and power of our national life. . . La- 
bor can make no permanent gains at 
the cost of the general welfare.” 

It is quite in order to ask what 
solution for the trouble Union Labor 
has to propose. Here is one proposal 
made by the Toledo Union Leader, 
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which was reprinted in the Congres- 


sional Record: 


If Chairman Vinson is really in- 
terested in the causes of strikes, a 
study of this list of employers (of 
struck plants on Mar. 31) will afford 
him an excellent opportunity. He 
would find, almost without exception, 
that strikes have occurred in those 
industrial establishments that, while 
enjoying exorbitant profits as the re- 
sult of the national emergency, main-* 
tain, nevertheless, labor policies 
among the most backward in the en- 
tire country. He would find here a 
group of employers who have been 
flaunting the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, who have repeatedly been 
cited before NLRB for vicious labor 
practices, and who have been found 
guilty in decisions handed down by 
the Board. Chairman Vinson would 
render the country a real service by 
telling reactionary employers that the 
establishment of enlightened labor 
policies and payment of decent wages 
would solve the strike problem com- 
pletely and aid in reaching a maxi- 
mum defense effort. 


This authority gives a list of firms 
with figures showing increased profits 
in 1940 over those of 1939. But he had 
to mention the Vultee Aircraft, where 
the first big defense strike occurred, 
and show its profit for 1940 to be only 
$374,457, whereas in 1939 it had a de- 
ficit of $779,000. The argument that 
labor should share proportionately in 
profits is hardly tenable, for labor has 
never proposed to bear any share of 
losses or deficits. 

As to the “big profits,” the compan- 
ies and corporations are making out 
of defense contracts, the Government 
is very effectively taking care of them. 
President Roosevelt announced that no- 
body would be allowed to get rich out 
of this war effort, and it appears that 
his words were well weighed. The 
big earnings are not going into profits 
so much as into taxes, and when the 
new rates on excess profits and cor- 
porate incomes are applied, there will 
hardly be another occasion to hand 
back to the Government profits be- 
yond expectation as Bethlehem Steel 
did. Uncle Sam will be there to take it. 

That is as it should be. Nobody, not 
even labor tycoons, should be permit- 
ted to make big money out of this 
emergency at the expense of the pub- 
lic. The way these profits are going 
may be seen from the report for the 
first quarter of 1941 by General Mo- 
tors, one of the biggest of the “wicked 
corporations.” The report compares 
figures for the first quarter of this 
year with those for the corresponding 
quarter of last year, as follows: 


1941 1940 
Cars sold 
to dealers 653,384 506,449 
Net sales value $649,192,619 $458,150,556 


Net income 


before taxes $129,774,761 $85,354,693 
Net income 

after taxes $64,622,761 $67,051,693 
Earnings per share, 

common stock $1.44 $1.50 


From these figures, it appears that 
selling in the first quarter more than 
100,000 additional] cars this year over 


(Continued on page 20) 





THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Proclamation 


People stayed away from the mov- 
ies, from ball parks and bowling al- 
leys on the night of May 27 to listen to 
the President’s “fireside chat.” No ra- 
dio address was ever awaited so eager- 
ly, with so much hope and apprehen- 
sion, or listened to so widely. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was expected to fire 
a shot that would be heard around the 
world—and he did. 

Speaking in the big East Room of 
the White House to an audience con- 
taining representatives from every 
American republic and Canada, the 
President, in measured tones, charged 
the Nazis with aiming at world dom- 
ination, and warned that, unless Hit- 
lerism is checked now, the Western 





International 


The President: “For Purposes of Defense’ 


Hemisphere will soon be within the 
range of German weapons. The Ger- 
mans, he said, would literally parcel 
out the world; they would treat the 
Latin American nations as they are 
now treating the Balkans, and even 
our right to worship would be threat- 
ened, for the Nazi world “does not 
recognize any God but Hitler.” 

What we have done in preparing 
ourselves and helping the democracies, 
said Mr. Roosevelt, “has been based on 
hard-headed concern for our own se- 
curity.” We are acting “only for pur- 
poses of defense—only to repel] at- 
tack,” but he explained that the attack 
can begin with the domination of any 
base that menaces our security. He 
especially mentioned the Azores, Cape 
Verde Islands and Dakar, Africa, as 
dangerous jumping off places for the 
Nazis. Our patrols in the Atlantic were 
reported to be aiding our supplies to 
reach Britain, but if additional safe- 
guards are needed they will be used, 
for delivery is “imperative.” 

Calling on all citizens to take a 
“loyal part in the common work of 
our common defense—from this mo- 
ment forward,” the President declared 
the machinery of defense must not be 
interrupted by industrial disputes, He 
called on management and labor ‘to 


PATHFINDER 





submit to the Government conciliati 
machinery, “without stoppage of 
bor,” and declared the Government 
was determined to use all its pow 
to prevent interference with produc- 
tion of materials essential to our 1 
tion’s security. 

_ The climax of the President’s speec 
was the announcement that he hai 
proclaimed that “an unlimited n»- 
tional emergency” exists, requiring 
the strengthening of our defense “io 
the extreme limit of our national 
power and authority.” This mea: 
that the Chief Executive will hav: 
added power, under a number of sta! 
utes, to increase the armed forces; a: 
sume broad control] over shippin: 
transportation, communications, po. 
er houses, reservoirs, etc.; requisition 
vessels with their crews, suspend th 
eight-hour day law, and, in genera! 
to control or commandeer all essenti«| 
industry. 

The President’s firm stand for a de- 
fense fight, even across the Atlantic, 
and for all-out preparation for that 
defense, received general acclaim. 
whether or not it met Wendell Wil! 
kie’s expressed hope that it woul! 
“unite all America.” A group of Wes! 
Coast sea captains sent a promise | 
sail their ships to any port in th 
world, regardless of Nazi threats. Th: 
American Federation of Labor pledge:| 
in advance that they would mak: 
“whatever sacrifices” the Preside: 
demanded. On the very day of th 
speech, the House of Representatives 
voted, at his request, to extend fi 
two years the $2,000,000,000 stabiliza 
tion fund and to continue his. dolla: 
devaluation power. At the same tim: 
Congress received from the President 
a request to vote immediately $3,300.- 
000,000 more for Army and Navy wa! 
planes, which would go beyond th: 
goal of 50,000 planes he set a year ago. 
In short, it looks as if the Presiden! 
has made up his mind to fight, if that 
be necessary, and he is receiving spon- 
taneous support from an alert citi- 


zenry. 
S 
Convoys: Any Method 


It was a long-standing and much- 
debated question as to what positio! 
the President would take on convoys. 
He took the firm stand that our ai 
must be delivered to Britain, and if pa 
trols are not enough, “all additiona! 
measures necessary to deliver th 
goods will be taken.” He did not men- 
tion the word “convoy,” but reassert- 
ed the American doctrine of freedom 
of the seas. 

Many attempts from many sources 
were made to influence the Preside»! 
before he said his final word in ! 
address to the nation. Two da 
previously, Admiral Erich Raed 
commander of the German navy (s«' 
page 6), declared that the patrol sys- 
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Harbord Favored U. S. Intervention 


tem was “aggresssive” in character, 
ind that convodying material to Eng- 
land would be an “open war act” 
which would be prevented by German 
guns, if necessary. 

On the eve of the President’s speech, 
seven “isolationist” members of Con- 
gress, including Senators Wheeler and 
La Follette, sent a message cautioning 
that “convoys and direct naval action” 
nean war, which only Congress can 
declare. Charles A. Lindbergh got in 
nother speech in which he warned 
that participation in the European 
war would mean the end of American 
democracy, and he was echoed from 
\tlanta by Joseph P. Kennedy, former 
(Ambassador to Great Britain, who 
‘aid this country should not become 
| belligerent “just because we hate 
Hitler and love Churchill.” 

But most of the “influence” was ex- 
erted by leaders who called for more 
positive participation, and at once. 
Secretary of State Hull described Ad- 
niral Raeder’s threat as in line with 
the German system of trying to scare 
intended victims in order to prevent 
them from defending themselves. Sec- 

‘tary of the Navy Knox called for the 

ition to center all its energies on de- 

‘at of the Axis powers, while Secre- 
iry of the Treasury Morgenthau took 
‘ quiet voyage into the patrolled wa- 

‘rs to see for himself. 

A new voice in the debate, but one 
f well known authority, was that of 
Gen. James G. Harbord. - Calling for 
\merican intervention in the war, he 
expressed the belief that Britain can- 
iot last through the summer without 

ynvoys, or through the year without 
lireet American aid. 


=| 


Defense: Civilian Week 


Events of the past week turned the 
full glare of the nation’s defense spot- 
light upon the civilian. That personifi- 
cation suddenly found himself in the 
center of the stage, while 139 members 





NATIONAL 


of the OPM, the President’s Cabinet, 
the Army and Navy, professors, econ- 
omists, doctors, and finally, the Pres- 
ident himself walked ’round giving 
him the once-over. They prodded him 
painfully here and there, pointed out 
how undernourished he was, how 
near-sighted he was, and only occa- 
sionally gave him a pat on the back. 

That this sorry creature needs pro- 
tection was plainly evident. So, in 
addition to the Office of Civilian De- 
fense set up by the President three 
weeks ago (PATHFINDER, May 31) 
to protect Mr. Public from aerial 
bombs and other homey hazards of 
total war, the Government thought he 
might need nourishing up a bit. This 
was taken care of by the National 
Nutrition Conference for Defense, and 
soon a populace ready and eager to 
make belt-tightening sacrifices of 
meatless days, sweetless desserts, and 
so on, was told instead to eat more 
and better foods, to step up the cal- 
ories and learn the A, B, C’s of vita- 
mins. A day later Mr. Public was ask- 
ed to donate blood for transfusions for 
a 200,000 half-pint plasma bank re- 
quired by the Army and Navy during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

In the matter of donating money to 
his own and his Government’s defense 
savings plan, Mr. Public had done well 
to date. For his purchase of savings 
stamps and bonds he was patted on 
the back by Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry A. Morgenthau, Jr., with the 
words, “I consider that the average 
sale of $15,000,000 a day is entirely 
satisfactory.” But he must not only 
save money for defense; Mr. Public 
must also save electricity, particularly 
in the southeast. Seven states in that 
region were pooling electric power so 
that there would be enough to carry 
the defense load in the face of an al- 
ready drought-diminished supply. In 
Newark, N. J., meanwhile, citizens 
turned off all lights fn a blackout test. 

Above all, the thing to save was time 
in defense manufacture. Here Mr. Pub- 
lic had not done so well. Reporting 


that some 14,000 prime contracts and 
50,000 to 60,000 sub-contracts had been 
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Ray in The Kansas City Star 
“Behind the Curtain of Uncertainty” 





let, OPM Chief Knudsen declared, “We 
ought to have at least three times as 
many.” His lieutenant Nelson called 
for boosting military production from 
$5,000,000,000 to $35,000,000,000 a year, 


ES 
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f 
Congress: Mostly Talk 

There are going to be some knock- 
down and drag-out fights in Congress 
soon, when such subjects as convoy- 
ing and repeal of the Neutrality Act 
come up, but the last week was like a 
lull before a storm. Outside of the 
Treasury-Post Office Appropriation 
bill for $1,148,000,000, a bill to permit 
Canadian ships to transport ore be- 
tween Lake ports, and another author- 
izing sale of naval supplies to the 
Philippines, Congressional work was 
done in committees, while the halls 
were used as sounding boards for 
speeches on war and defense. 

The new and drastic proposal of 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Sullivan that all profits “in excess of 
a normal and necessary return” be 
subjected to special taxation, and his 
placing of such a “return” at four per 
cent, brought a surge of protest from 
Ways and Means Committee members 
considering the $3,500,000,000 Defense 
Tax bill and from outsiders. Republi- 
can members continued to insist on 
cutting the bill to $2,500,000,000 and 
making up the difference by non-de- 
fense savings. 

The Dies Committee investigating 
Un-American activities held the cen- 
ter of the stage, especially when ques- 
tioning Richard Krebs, alias Jan Val- 
tin, author of Out of the Night. This 
former member of the Russian Ogpu 
and the German Gestapo, asserted that 
thousands of Nazi secret agents are in 
this country furnishing vital informa- 
tion to Hitler, while Communists have 
been directed to work within trade 
unions. Many Gestapo agents, Krebs 
declared, came here disguised as polit- 
ical refugees, and some were directed 
to join the Coast Guard and take out 
first citizenship papers. 


ma 


Americana— 

Moral: Don’t borrow a fishing li- 
cense from a friend of the warden. 
From Yuma, Ariz., comes a story of a 
fisherman who did. He was collared 
by the warden and fined $10. 

Savings: After saving 11,250 Jeffer- 
son nickels for two years to buy a new 
car, Adelard Courtemanche of Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn., changed his mind. 
He bought $25 defense bonds—30 of 
’em—instead. 

Found: A victim of amnesia, Jesse 
P. Sanderson, 33, has been the object 
of a nation-wide hunt since he dis- 
appeared in Florida last September, 
Now he has turned up as Private 
James Williams, stationed down at 
Camp Beauregard, La. 
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WAR ABROAD 





Atlantic: Great Chase 


Crowded in the narrow, blue belt 
around Crete, one British fleet took a 
licking from German Stuka dive bomb- 
ers. But the vast, gray, mist-shrouded 
wastes of the far North Atlantic are 
the British Home Fleet’s native range. 
When the prides of the German Navy, 
the year-old, 35,000-ton battleship 
Bismarck and the 10,000-ton cruiser 
Prinz Eugen headed into it from Ber- 
gen, Norway, they headed for trouble. 


British cruisers, part of a far-flung 
naval net, spotted the German ships 
slipping through the fog and sleet of 
Denmark Strait, between Iceland and 
Greenland. Into the Strait plunged the 
behemoth of battle fleets, the 42,100- 
ton battle cruiser Hood, accompanied 
by the new 35,000-ton Prince of Wales. 

The Hood belonged to an unlucky 
class, too lightly armored. At Jutland, 
three of her type exploded from hits 
on their powder magazines. In Den- 
mark Strait it happened again. A 
“lucky hit” blew the “world’s biggest 
battleship” to bits, killing all 1,300 
hands. In the exchanges the other two 
big ships were slightly damaged. 

While Germans exulted over the de- 
struction of the symbol of British sea 
power, the Royal Navy planned re- 
venge. There began one of the great 
chases of naval history. The Wales 
got close enough for a hit; a torpedo 
plane from a carrier sent one tin fish 
home. Then the fog closed in south 
of Greenland. When an American- 
made Consolidated plane next spotted 
the Bismarck, she was alone, slowed 
and heading for France. 

By this time the whole Home Fleet 
was rolling down out of the North; 
the Gibraltar Fleet was teaming north- 
west at high speed. They caught the 
Bismarck 400 miles from Brest and 
safety. Torpedo planes from the Ark 
Royal, often reported sunk by the Ger- 
mans, damaged her propeller and rud- 
der. Impertinent destroyers dashed in 
with torpedoes. As the hunted vessel 
crept along, the British battleships 
ranged up. “Fighting to the last shell,” 
wirelessed Fleet Admiral Guenther 
Leutjens. After a chase lasting 1,750 
miles and five days, the Bismarck was 
finished off by torpedoes from a cruis- 
er. The British continued the hunt for 
the Prinz Eugen. 

In the action the British traded a 
21-year-old battleship, one of 16 in 
their fleet, for one of four German 
battleships. Why did German’s Grand 
Admiral Erich Raeder take the risk? 
He may have believed that Stukas in 
the Mediterranean and the Bismarck 
in the Atlantic could alter the balance 
of naval power—if Germany control- 
led the French and Italian fleets, and 
could count on the Japanese against 
the British and American. It is sig- 
nificant that before the Bismarck was 
sunk, Adm, Raeder warned the United 








International 


Raeder’s Crowing Was Premature 


States, by means of an interview with 
a Japanese reporter, that “cargoes of 
convoyed ships must be regarded as 
contraband a convoy system 
would be a plain act of war.” He also 
warned that American patrols, if re- 
vealing positions of German warships, 
would be committing acts of war 
which would justify a German com- 
mander in “forcing the ship in ques- 
tion to cease its hostile activities.” 





... Crete: “Strange, Grim” 


In Egypt and Libya, German tanks 
and British Bren gun carriers whipped 
back and forth through the sand- 
storms around Sglum. British troops 
were pushing on Baghdad, while mem- 
bers of Premier Rashid Ali Beg Gail- 
ani’s cabinet and family fled to Tur- 
key and Iran. The Germans pressed 
lraq’s Premier to set up shop at Mosul 
airdromes which they held. 

From Syria, through which German 
planes were flying to Iraq, much- 
decorated French Col, Philibert Col- 
let led 200 of his Circassian cavalry to 
join the British in Palestine. 

But all these hotspots were relative 
sideshows, dimmed by and secondary 
to the “strange, grim war,” as Win- 
ston Churchill phrased it, that had 
raged for a week in Crete—a new, 
three-dimensional warfare for a stra- 
tegic 160-mile Island, involving the 
British fleet, the German Luftwaffe, 
and parachute troops engaged in des- 
perate hand-to-hand combat with an 
army of Anzac and Greek regulars, 
British marines and Cretan peasants. 

When the air-borne German attack 
began, Brigadier General Bernard C. 
Freyberg, the almost fabulously heroic 
New Zealand commander who became 
a brigadier at 27 in the World War, 





PATHFINDER 


faced a tremendous military proble: 

He had perhaps 50,000 troops at his 
command, plus Cretan peasant gue 
rillas. He had no air force. For th« 
R. A. F., too far from its own base 
and only 80 miles from German-held 
Greece, abandoned the island’s few 
airfields immediately. He had to rel) 
on the British Navy to keep sea-born 
German troops out of Crete. And hi 
had to keep his own forces mobile, to 
deal with air-borne troops as they, 
landed, 

The Navy did its part of the job. 
Under terrific hammering from div: 
bombers, it patrolled the narrow sea 
lane between the Greek mainland and 
Crete. One naval unit of destroyers and 
cruisers smashed through an Italian 
German convoy of 40 vessels, drown- 
ing some 5,000 German warriors. 
Other naval craft landed reinforce: 
ments on the hard-pressed island. It 
was risky naval business, and a week 
after the fighting started, the Germans 
exulted that they had sunk 11 of the 
12 cruisers based on Alexandria, had 
put a total of 25 warships out of action, 
and “considered (the Eastern Medi 
terranean fleet) destroyed.” The Brit- 
ish, soberly replying that such action 
was bound to cause casualties, admit 
ted two cruisers and three destroyers 
sunk and other units damaged. 

German parachutists first took Can- 
dia, the island’s largest city, midway 
on its north shore; Malemi near the 
western end, with its big airdrome, 15 
miles inland from Suda Bay naval 
base; and Canea, Greece’s temporary 
capital, across a neck of land from 
Suda Bay. (When parachutists landed 
in his garden, King George of Greece 
fled mule-back and afoot over the 
mountains, hid out with peasants, fi- 
nally got away to Egypt aboard a Brit- 
ish destroyer.) Gen, Freyberg’s An- 
zacs soon cleaned the Germans out of 
Candia and Canea. But then the big 


Junker-52 troop transports, the trains 
of towed gliders (some of which could 
land on water and propel themselves 
to shore) began concentrating German 
troops at Malemi Airdrome. They also 
popped up at Rethymno, beach head 
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Freyberg Faced a Tremendous Problem 
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west of Suda Bay. By this time long- 
distanee R. A. F. bombers and fighters 
were back in the fray, taking big tolls 
of the planes landing at Malemi. 

In Cairo, optimistic British and 
Greek sources claimed that 18,000 Ger- 
mans had been killed during the first 
week, including the 5,000 drowned. 
But as more and more Germans para- 
chuted down, regardless of losses, the 
question seemed to be whether the 
British fleet could reinforce Crete 
faster than the German planes, If Gen. 
Freyberg could contain and destroy 
the Malemi strong point, he might hold 
Crete. If the Germans could enlarge 
it and their forces, Crete might become 
a pivot for their attacks all around the 
rim of the Eastern Mediterranean, 


..- Africa: Washed Out 


Just before leaving his Amba Alagi 
fortress to surrender 24 hours after 
his troops, the Duke of Aosta, Italian 
viceroy, stooped to lay his palm on 
Ethiopian soil—the fresh earth of a 
new grave. After that symbolic ges- 
ture, seattered Italian resistance in 
Haile Selassie’s re-won kingdom sput- 
tered out rapidly. 

During and after the siege of Amba 
Alagi, British Cairo headquarters re- 
ported a total of 18,000 troops surren- 
dered. A ‘week later, the Empire 
forces, mostly Indians and South 
\fricans, captured 5,300 Italians at 
Soddu, where the Battle of the Lakes 
is being fought south of Addis Ababa. 
rhen, north of the capital, another 
8.500 Italians who had escaped last 
month from Debra Markos, surren- 
dered in the hills, to avoid the ven- 
geance of Ethiopian tribesmen. The 
rains that are now washing gullies 
in Ethiopian soil, are also washing 
the last Italians out of their five-year 
colony. Meantime, British units were 
marching off to the wars farther north, 
around the world’s most historic sea. 








; Re: France: Free Road? 


A few weeks ago Marshal Petain 
commanded France, in a two-minute 
radio talk, to follow him “without 
question along the path of honor and 
national interest”—i. e., collaboration 
as outlined in talks which he approv- 
ed “in principle,” between his emis- 
sary and Hitler. 

Shortly after, that emissary himself 
went on the radio. Jean Francois 
Darlan, the ambitious, cynical “politi- 
cal Admiral” who is No. 2 Vichy-man 
ind 59-year-old political heir to the 
‘o-year-old Marshal, told France what 
Hitler had not demanded as the price 

collaboration. But as to what he 

! demand, or what collaboration 

uld involve, Darlan was just as si- 

t as Petain. 

The Chancellor (Hitler) did not ask 

to hand over our fleet to him... 

{ not ask me for any colonial ter- 

ory . . . did not ask me to declare 
war on England. Germany began the 
War alone and judges herself able to 
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Zec In The London Daily Mirror 


British View: “Dropping the Pilot’ 


end it alone against no matter what 
coalition.” 

Reminding that France has suffered 
“the gravest defeat in her history”— 
and condemning everyone save her 
military leaders for the defeat—Adm. 
Darlan said that in June, 1940, “the 
victor could have refused us an armis- 
tice and wiped France off the map of 
the world.” Instead, Darlan said, in 
1941 the victor was negotiating with 
France, and, “France is freely choos- 
ing the road she is taking.” 

Logical Frenchmen could see the 
grim illogic of Vice Premier Darlan’s 
words. For France’s “free choice,” he 
added, “is between life and death. The 
Marshal and the government have 
chosen life.” Frenchmen could guess 
that Hitler has not asked France for 
her fleet or war on England because he 
hopes to embroil the former allies— 
in which case he would get both. Al- 
ready Britain’s Foreign Minister An- 
thony Eden has warned France that 
military aid to Germany will bring 
British attacks on France. He may not 
have asked for colonies—but already 
German planes are using French-man- 
dated Syria, and being attacked there 
by the R. A. F. And in North Africa 
Vichy’s proconsul, aging Gen. Maxime 
Weygand, who has German-coveted 
Casablanca and Dakar under his com- 





Messner in The Rochester Times-Union 


That China Venture Holds Up Another 








mand, pledged his loyalty to Petain’s 
“collaboration” plans. 





... Orient: Japanese Jab 


Japan is a member of the Axis. As 
such, she is pledged to fight the United 
States if we “attack” Germany. Ever 
since they signed the pact, the Japan- 
ese have been searching their own 
souls and trying out the United States, 
to determine whether or not to fulfill 
the Tripartite Treaty. Like a man ap- 
proaching a hibernating bear to see 
whether he is still asleep, they have 
cautiously jabbed us, here, there and 
again. At Haiphong, in French Indo- 
China, the Japanese military gave 
America the sharpest jab to date, 

Lying in warehouses at Haiphong 
was $10,000,000 worth of American 
aid-to-China, It had been there ever 
since Japan muscled into that French- 
owned territory. There were no means 
of moving it out; the Japanese long 
kept demanding it of the French; the 
French had managed to do nothing. 

Then, while in Berlin, Ger.onan Ad- 
miral Raeder was telling a Japanese 
reporter what the German Navy 
would do to America’s claim of free- 
dom of the seas, the Japanese in Hai- 
phong struck. Yellow soldiers bat- 
tered down the doors of two ware- 
houses, in which were $10,000,000 
worth of trucks, tires and other prod- 
ucts to which American companies 
still held title. The Japanese loaded 
them calmly into seven of their ships 
and took them away. Then they sat 
back to see what America would do 
in reply to this most open challenge. 

Meantime, in China itself, the Jap- 
anese soldiery were still trying to 
carry out the Army’s recipe for set- 
tling “the incident”: “to knock out the 
enemy forces and destroy Chung- 
king’s power of resistance.” From two 
important centers in Chekiang and 
Kwantung, the Japanese “withdrew” 
after claiming the destruction of Chi- 
nese forces—while the Chinese told of 
victories, In vital southern Shansi, 
north of Chungking, they claimed to 
have trapped 200,000 Chinese troops. 
But Chungking announced that its 
army had broken through. After 
charges in Chungking papers that the 
Communist armies had failed to aid 
Chiang’s Shansi forces, the Commun- 
ist Eighth Route Army replied that it 
had already swung into action. 

—— 


War Sidelights— 


® The British War Office is asking 
for dog volunteers to do war duty 
“for the duration.” 


@ Because continuous’ blackouts 
keep him at home at night, the beer- 
loving German has made an increased 
demand for bottled beer. 


e After denouncing American aid to 
Britain, a commentator on an Italian 
radio program broadcast his regret 
“that Columbus was ever born.” 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Diet Chart 


A man weighing 154 pounds and 
moderately active should eat 3,000 
calories a day. He should get 70 grams 
of proteins, 0.8 grams of calcium, 12 
grams of iron, 5,000 international units 
of vitamin A, 1.8 milligrams of thiamin 
(B-1), 2.7 milligrams of riboflavin 
(B-2), 18 milligrams of nicotinic acid, 
75 milligrams of vitamin C, and per- 
haps 400 to 800 units of vitamin D 
(in cod liver oil, etc., when he cannot 
get it from sunshine). 

Such is the new “dietary yardstick” 
for an America girding for defense, 
presented by the National Research 
Council at the National] Nutrition Con- 
ference for Defense called by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. The specific diet 
guide cited above is merely one ex- 
ample from the chart, which covers 
men, women and children at differ- 
ent ages and weights. 

Dr. Lydia J. Roberts, head of the 
University of Chicago’s Home Eco- 
nomics Division and chairman of the 
Council’s diet sub-committee, empha- 
sized that while the chart was ex- 
pressed in laboratory terms, it is easy 
enough to translate it into practical 
cookery. A day’s “diet which would 
measure up to” these standards, Dr. 
Roberts says, would include: 

“One pint of milk for an adult and 
more for a child; a serving of meat, of 
which the cheaper cuts are just as nu- 
tritious; one egg, or some suitable sub- 
stitute, such as navy beans; two vege- 
tables, one of which should be green 
or yellow; two fruits, one of which 
should be rich in vitamin C, found 
abundantly in citrus fruits and toma- 
toes; breads, flour and cereal, most, or 
preferably all, whole grain or enrich- 
ed with vitamins; some butter or 
oleomargarine with vitamin A added; 
other foods to satisfy the appetite.” 


Sun’s Periods 


Great activity on the sun can actual- 
ly reduce the solar radiation received 
on earth, with the sun blocking itself 
off. So declares Dr. Charles G. Abbot, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, reporting on the findings of its 
Astrophysical Observatory that there 
are 10 major periods in solar radia- 
tion. Each of the 10 long periods has an 
effect on temperature and weather. 
But the sun’s radiation also varies 
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ELECTRIC READER 
MAGNIFYING GLASS 


For old people and persons with defec- 
tive eyesight the Pike Electric Reader is 
a Godsend. You can read the smallest 
print easily and quickly. Comes in bat- 
tery-operated model at $7 or electric plug- 
in model, A C or D C, 110 volts, at $10.00, 
postpaid anywhere in U. S. Order from 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas St., 
N. E. Washington, D. C.—Advertisement. 








Science Facts 


AN has created temperatures 

hotter than the surface heat of 
the sun. The sun’s surface tem- 
perature is estimated at 10,832 de- 
grees Fahrenheit; but some weld- 
ing arcs have momentary tempera- 
tures of as high as 13,000 degrees. 
The internal temperature of the 
sun is, of course, thousands of times 
hotter . . . @ Wheat seeds buried 
thousands of years ago in Egyptian 
tombs have been known to germi- 
nate. In a scientific experiment, 
weed seeds—evening primrose and 
mullin—bottled and buried 60 years 
ago by Dr. W. J. Beal of Michigan 
State College have grown well... 
@ Because of earlier recognition of 
danger by the patient and of the 
disease by doctors, cures of cancer 
of the bone increased from four per 
cent in 1921 to 30 per cent in 1930. 

















































































































































from day to day, for during its 27-day 
rotation the sun presents both hot and 
“cold” spots to the earth. These day- 
by-day solar changes, Dr. Abbot says, 
are major factors in controlling weath- 
er for short periods. 

Explaining why a highly active re- 
gion on the sun may reduce the radia- 
tion received on earth, Dr. Abbot says: 
“T conceive there is an emanation from 
the sun, especially active in sunspot 
regions. This emanation produces 
either scattering, or absorption, or 
both for solar rays. Its columns are 
shot outwards from the sun for hun- 
dreds of millions of miles, and take 
roughly conical shapes, with vertices 
at the sun’s surface. As the sun ro- 
tates, these columns sweep through 
space and may even reach the earth. 
Then the solar constant is diminished 
by several per cent.” 

The 10 major solar periods which 
Dr. Abbot describes, range between 
8% months to 273 months. During the 
latter period, roughly 23 years, all 
other periods repeat themselves. When 
the 8%-month period is repeated in 
the same season, the weather tends to 
be similar to the previous season. Suc- 
cessful long-range weather forecasts, 
up to five years, can be based on the 
23-year cycle, Dr. Abbot says. He be- 
lieves accurate two-week forecasts can 
be based on the sun’s 27-day cycle, if 
enough weather stations cooperate. 

ee 


Capsules 


@ Lemon juice is effective in re- 
ducing high blood pressure, reports 
Dr. Lawrence E. Dedrick, of the Uni- 
versity of California, at Los Angeles. 
In his tests, a mixture of extract of 
demon peel and fresh lemon juice, ad- 
ministered with meals, disclosed a sig- 
nificant lowering of blood pressure 
within two or three weeks. 


@ Sulfanilamide may be used to 
prevent recurrent attacks of rheuma- 
tic fever, Drs. Caroline Thomas, Rich- 
ard France and F. Reichsman, of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital and University, re- 
port in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 
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PATHFINDER 


BY THE WAY-— 


The Germans are trying to get | 
Mohammedans to join them in a hx 
war against the British. That wou): 
complete the circle. They have 
ready made the war everything « 
but holy. 









When a flier was forced to a landi 
in the wilds of central Peru he fou: 
a colony of whites who had been | 
there for 40 years. When they learn 
how things were going in the wor| 
they decided to stay lost. 


— {}— 


A Hollywood lady dropping one hus- 
band and picking up another explai).- 
ed that every girl dreams of a succes 
ful marriage. If the movie people tric: 
harder to make a success of their pr« 
ent marriages instead of dreaming o{ 
others they would do better. 


—_—— —> oa OS 


ad 


Speaking at Washington, Surgeon 
General Parran said “the nation’s ef- 
ficiency is impaired at least 25 per 
cent by inadequate and improper diet.” 
A few blocks away Secretary of In- 
terior Ickes was telling another meet- 
ing that “we are fat and soft and rich, 
a perfect prize for Hitler.” It sounds 
a little like a contradiction, but one 
thing, at least, is made clear—we are 
in bad shape one way or another. 

{} — 

A Viennese sculptress says Hitler's 
nose is the most vulgar she has ever 
seen. Not surprising. That is the kind 
of nose that would go poking into 
other people’s affairs. 


| 
LJ 


In Texas Gov. O’Daniel, famous for 
his hillbilly music, and Congressman 
Dies, famous for exposing Communists, 
are running against each other for the 
Senate. The voters will have to de- 
cide whether they prefer to see reds 
or hear blues. 


— 


Our Navy has just awarded. con- 
tracts for $15,990 worth of memoran- 
dum pads. Can it be that our “sea- 
dogs,” instead of getting ready for «a 
shooting war, are preparing to hav: 
their orderlies “take memos to Hitler’? 


— 


, The former baseball stars, Ty Cobb 

and Babe Ruth, ballyhooing a benefit 
golf match they are going to play, 
threatened to mop up the earth with 
each other. The old boys have com: 
down to small balls, but they still g: 
in for big talk. 


A London newspaper had an actor 
put on a Gernmian uniform and stro!! 
the streets to see what would happen. 
He was not noticed. Londoners hav: 
evidently reached the conclusion tha! 
it is not the clothes that make the Nazi. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
Cash, Please 


The big mail order concerns, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and Montgomery Ward 
& Co., have stopped selling on three- 
year time payments —their former 
practice in durable goods, such as 
refrigerators, ranges and the like. At 
the same time, they demand larger 
down payments. The big department 
stores had already generally limited 
their time payments to 24 months, 

Their explanation is that the step 
was taken to discourage excessive 
credit buying. Some purchasers, they 
say, tended to over-commit themselves 
because of their new higher wages; 
others figured to buy ahead of higher 
prices. But the merchants are looking 
ahead to when the great industrial 
activity and Government spending 
will end. They have also been told 
by the OPM to hold down sales of 
metal articles because of threatened 
scarcity. However, cash sales by all 
the stores are booming. 

To help curb excessive buying on 
credit, the American Bankers Associa- 
tion issued a “consumer credit creed” 
which suggested down payments up to 
33 1/3 per cent and repayment of 
loans in 12 months or less, but in some 
instances, as with automobiles, in 18 
months. Banks were cautioned against 
too liberal sales financing. 


Wine and Cheese 


Americans have always been willing 
to pay for good food and beverages. 
Not the least of the reasons that used 
to take swarms of them to Europe 
every summer was the table delicacies 
there, notably the fine wines and spec- 
ial cheese. Americans who stayed 
home imported wines and spirits up 
to more than $70,000,000 worth a year. 
They nevér became great cheese eat- 
ers, as compared with Europeans, but 
they paid high for the special kinds 
they thought only Europe could pro- 
duc eS. 

With imports from Europe practi- 
cally eliminated (France sent us 19,- 
600 gallons last year, compared with 
250,000 gallons the year before) do- 
niestic producers of wine have step- 
ped briskly into the gap. They were 
reported by the Commerce Depart- 
ment as furnishing 98 per cent of the 
\merican demand, including such 
specialties as champagne and _ ver- 
mouth, American consumers are learn- 
ing, to the surprise of many, that 
the native table wines compare very 
favorably with the famous European 
brands. Spain and Argentina are bid- 
ding for a part of the American mar- 
ket, but the bulk of the supply is now 
coming from the vineyards of Cali- 
fornia, New York, and Ohio. 

Our cheese-makers, too, are show- 
ing ingenuity in supplying attractive 
substitutes for popular European 
makes which were supposed to de- 
pend on the water, air and germs of 











Random Statistics 


HE density of population in the 

United States has now risen to 
44.2 persons per square mile, says 
the Census Bureau. The most thick- 
ly populated state is Rhode Island, 
with 674.2; the least thickly popu- 
lated, Nevada, with 1 person per 
square mile . . . @ In May, 1940, 
the daily average output of military 
airplanes in the United States was 
14.5; in April, 1941, it was 47.6 
planes .. @ Government wool 
purchases since July 1, 1940, are 
estimated to equal 110,000,000 
pounds of scoured wool, or about 35 
per cent of all the apparel-type wool 
consumption . . @ For every one- 
carat diamond engagement ring, ap- 
proximately 10 tons of ore must be 
taken from dtamond mines ’ 
@ The average family eats about 
300 loaves of bread a year. But 
if the U. S. ground and baked all its 
wheat in the next year, there would 
be about 1,900 loaves for each 
family. 


their native districts. At Iowa State 
College, Dr. M. Mortensen and helpers 
developed, for instance, a cheese very 
much like the famous French Roque- 
fort, by using a specially cultivated 
edible green mold grown on sterilized 
bread. Many new makers are rushing 
to supply the increased demand—and 
to educate Americans to eat more 
cheese. 


Briefs 


q It is estimated that the 1941 shoe 
output in the United States will be 
around 435 million pairs, requiring the 
use of more than 23,000,000 hides. 


@ Department of Agriculture has 
announced a 1942 national wheat acre- 
age allotment of 55 million acres, sev- 
en million acres less than the 1941 
allotment. 


Sermonette 


ONDON is almost reduced to 
ruins now. but if peace is 

made now and we go on for the 
next 25 years as we have lived for 
the last, it will be pulverized to dust 
by the war of 1960. This war will be 
won for Christ or lost. The people 
in the pulpits and the pews must 
ring the bell calling the people to 
God until the Kingdom of God 
shines under this American sun. Let 
us not fail God and our country 
. Any American is unpatriotic 
who does not attend church and ask 
God’s blessing on the defenders of 
freedom during these days while our 
national destiny hangs in the bal- 
ance and the future of the universe 
is in jeopardy. Put yourself on the 
side of the spiritual forces of the 
nation and let the power of prayer 
loose in this world. 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 

Marble Collegiate Reformed 

Church, 

New York City. 





RELIGION 


Presbyterians: Unity? 


Ever since the Civil War, which 
split their church membership into 
several factions, Presbyterians in the 
United States have been seeking some 
formula for reuniting. Though hopes 
for such a reunion have long been 
shared by all factions, nothing definite 
has been worked out yet. But last 
week encouraging reports on this ef- 
fort again highlighted both the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (North) 
in St. Louis, and the Southern Presby- 
terian Church’s general assembly at 
Montreat, N. C. Proposals for union 
have also been made to a third group 
known as the United Presbyterians. 

Among important actions voted by 
delegates at the St. Louis meeting, re- 
presenting more than 2,000,000 Pres- 
byterians, were these: 

@ Adoption of an $8,000,000 budget 
for benevolences and a regular budget 
of $228,075 for general expenses. Also 
authorized was the continuation of a 
special campaign to raise a separate 
fund of $625,000 (of which $225,000 
had already been contributed) for 
world emergency needs caused by 
war. 

® Agreement to accept voluntary 
contributions to provide food and 
clothing for conscientious objectors in 
Federal work camps. At the same 
time, however, a resolution asking the 
Government to provision these camps 
was passed. 

e Rejection of a proposal to launch 
a five-year program of streamlined 
evangelism to meet the present world 
crisis. 

® Election of the Rey. Dr. Herbert 
Booth Smith, pastor of the nation’s 
second largest Presbyterian church, 
Immanuel, of Los Angeles, Cal. as 
their new Moderator. 








Army Confirmation 

“The greatest battle in any country 
is an internal one By practicing 
religion while in the Army you are 
doing more for your country than any 
other thing you can do.” So spoke 
Bishop John F. O’Hara, Military Dele- 
gate of the Armed Forces of the Unit- 
ed States, to a large gathering assem- 
bled on the 44th Division parade 
grounds at Fort Dix, N. J. 

The occasion was a special one. It 
marked the Catholic confirmation of an 
officer and 61 enlisted men, who had 
been escorted to the outdoor altar by 
the 113th Infantry Band, a military 
color guard, and a color guard from 
the New Jersey Knights of Columbus, 
The division chaplain and nine unit 
chaplains assisted Bishop O’Hara in 
administering the sacrament. In his 
remarks later, the Bishop disclosed 
that, according to reports submitted to 
him by Army chaplains, more than 
100,000 soldiers attend communion 
services each week in Army camps. 
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ARMY INSIGNIA 


Commissioned Officers 


VERY American is vitally interest- 

ed in the huge-Army this nation 
is rapidly building under our national 
defense program. To know and ap- 
preciate this Army as he should, every 
citizen should know not only the in- 
signia of the various corps, divisions 
and regiments composing it, but the 
insignia of rank of the various officers 
commanding it. Thus, this week, 
PATHFINDER describes for its mil- 
lions of readers the smart-appearing 
silver and gold “badges”, of rank so 
proudly worn by our officers. 


To begin with, the insignia of rank 
for officers of the U. S. Army have a 
wealth of tradition behind them. Dur- 
ing the first days of the American 
Revolution, when the Lexington and 
Concord farmers had no uniforms at 
all, the. Revolutionists found that 
“many inconveniences (arose) from 
not being able to distinguish com- 
manding officers from the privates.” 
Consequently some “badges of dis- 
tinction” were adopted. 

These early “badges,” though cov- 
eted they may have been, were but 
poor bits of ribbon. General George 
Washington wore a “light ribband 
across his breast, between his coat 
and waistcoat”; his major generals 
wore purple ribbons; the brigadier 
generals pink ribbons; the aides green; 
and captains and lieutenants yellow 
and green cockades respectively. 

But in 1780 the Revolutionary lead- 
ers ordered major generals to wear 
two epaulettes with two stars each 
and brigadier generals one star. The 
rank of lieutenant general, established 
later for Commander in Chief Wash- 
ington, was signified by three stars. 
And this order marked the beginning 
of the present system of rank insig- 
nia for senior commissioned officers 
of the U. S. Army. 

In 1821 chevrons were adopted as 
a means of denoting the rank of cap- 
tains, lieutenants and non-commis- 
sioned officers (PATHFINDER, May 
31), but were later abolished for com- 
missioned officers. The colonel’s eagle 
joined the insignia ranks in 1832 and 
the major’s leaf and junior officers’ 
bars in 1836 when the shoulder strap, 
characteristic of American officers’ 
uniforms before the First World War, 
replaced the epaulette for field duty. 
However, the single gold bar as the 
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Shown Here Are the Insignia of Rank of All U. S. Army Commissioned Officers 


insignia of rank for second lieuten- 
ants was not adopted until 1917. 

Present-day rank insignia, duties 
and pay of the 10 ranks of officers in 
the United States Army are given 
below—silver always denoting prece- 
dence over gold. (In addition to the 
base pay, officers receive further pay- 
ments for length of service, and al- 
lowances for rent and subsistence) : 

e Second Lieutenants, our lowest 
rank commissioned officers, command 
platoons (40 to 50 men). Their insig- 
nia of rank is the gold bar, one on each 
shoulder. Annual base pay for second 
lieutenants is $1,500. 

@ First Lieutenants also command 
platoons and are second in command 
of companies. They wear a single sil- 
ver bar on each shoulder and their 
annual base pay is $2,000. 

@e Captains command companies 
(batteries in the artillery and flights 
in the Air Corps)—80 to 200 men. 
Their insignia of rank—two silver 
bars on each shoulder, Base pay for 
captains is $2,400. 

e Majors command battalions, or 
squadrons in the Air Corps (300 to 500 
men). A gold leaf is their insignia of 
rank and their base pay is $3,000 a 
year. 

@ Lieutenant Colonels also com- 
mand battalions. Their insignia is a 
silver leaf, one on each shoulder. Base 
pay for this rank is $3,500. 

e Colonels command regiments or 
groups in the Air Corps (800 to 3,100 
men). They wear silver eagles on 
their shoulders and get $4,000 a year. 

e Brigadier Generals command bri- 
gades or wings in the Air Corps (5,000 
to 6,000 men). Entitled to wear one 
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silver star on each shoulder, their bas: 
pay is $6,000. 

@ Major Generals command divi 
sions (12,000-18,500 men) or Arm) 
Corps (65,000-90,000 men). Their ii 
Signia of rank consists of two silve 
Stars on each shoulder. Annual bas: 
pay for major generals is $8,000. 

@ Lieutenant Generals command 
army corps or field armies (up t 
400,000 men). They wear three silv« 
stars on each shoulder, and receiv: 
base pay of $8,000. 

@ Generals command field armies 
They may choose their insignia o! 
rank themselves, but all three of ou: 
generals in the First World Was 
(Pershing, March and Bliss) chos: 
four silver stars. The office of Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army 
carries with it a full generalship. Thus 
Gen. George C. Marshall wears fou 
silver stars on his shoulders, An 
nual base pay of generals is also $8,00( 

(Next Week: Arms and Services.) 








RHYME & REASON 





HE only way in which one human 
being can properly attempt to in 
fluence another is by encouraging him t: 
think for himself, instead of endeavoring 
to instil ready-made opinions into his 
head. 
—SIR LESLIE STEPHEN 


* * . 


All the moments of life have a series of 
consequences into eternity. 
—SWEDENBORG 


Set in this stormy Northern sea, 
Queen of these restless fields of tide, 
England! What shall men say of thee, 
Before whose feet the worlds divide? 
—OSCAR WILDE 


7 7 hd 


In life, as in a football-game, the pri 
ciple to follow is: Hit the line hard; don’t 
foul and don’t shirk, but hit the line hard 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


In other men we faults can spy, 

And blame the mote that dims their eye 
Each little speck and blemish find, 
To our own stronger errors blind. 


—GAY 
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June 7, 1941 


WINDING UP! 


Your last chance to strike for the Grand 
Prize of $2,500.00 or one of the other 299 cash 
awards in PATHFINDER’S great “AMERICA 
FIRST’ Contest is now before you. ‘ 


On Saturday, June 14, at Midnight, this test 
for quick fortune will end. 


All 50 Contest questions—questions dealing 
with your country—easy questions that any 
\merican should be able to answer—are on these 
pages today. They are awaiting your solution. 
The Grand Prize of $2,500.00 in cash is also 
awaiting you——if you send in a better set of 50 
answers than any other contestant 


But, wait a minute. Suppose you missed the 
Grand Prize by a hair. There’s a Second Prize 
of $1,200.00. There’s a Third Prize of $800.00; 
a Fourth Prize of $500.00; a Fifth Prize of 
$300.00; a Sixth Prize of $100.00. There are four 
cash prizes of $50.00 each; fifty prizes of $10.00 
each; and 240 prizes of $5.00 each. 


Surely, as an American who knows as much 
as the next one about his country, its Constitu- 
tion and its civil government, there should be 
money in this great Contest for you. 


Of course, you are after the Grand Prize of 
$2,500.00 That’s the proper spirit. Your oppor- 
tunity to win it is equal to that of any other per- 
son in the Contest. No special education is re- 
quired. Remember, university professors or in- 
structors and their assistants are barred from 
this Contest. ANYBODY CAN WIN A PATH- 
FINDER CONTEST! 


Only a few weeks ago PATHFINDER distrib- 
uted hundreds of prize checks totaling thousands 
of dollars to winners of our first Contest of this 
nature. They were from many walks of life. 


Within just a few more weeks there will be 
another harvest of prize checks going from the 


READ THESE CONTEST RULES 


1. The “AMERICA FIRST”’’ Contest is open to all PATHFINDER subscribers 
or readers except Pathfinder employees or members of their families. Uni- 
versity professors, university instructors or assistants of either may not 
compete. 

The Contest shal] consist of 50 questions on the history and civil government 
of the United States and the Constitution. It shall run for five consecutive 
weeks beginning with the issue of May 3. Ten questions each week for five 
weeks and all] 50 questions also on the sixth week. 

A Grand Prize of $2,500.00 will be awarded the contestant returning the best 
o1 most appropriate answers to the 50 questions and otherwise complying 
with the rules. Contestants submitting the next most nearly correct answers 
and otherwise complying with the rules shall be eligible for the additional 
prizes in the order of their correctness. 


4 In order to qualify as a prize-winner, the contestant is required to send in 
50 cents in coin (not stamps) with each weekly group of ten answers or 2 
total of $2.50 with the 50 answers. For these remittances the contestant will 
be sent without further cost a beautiful wall motto bearing ‘“The American’s 
Creed”’ in patriotic colors. This will be sent to all contestants after close of 
Contest. 

5 We cannot take into account answers without signed names or addresses, nor 
coupons arriving unduly late or lost in the mails. By entering the Contest 
the contestant agrees to accept as final the decisions of the judges as to pro- 
cedure and final outcome. 

6. In the event of ties, additional questions will be submitted. In event of 
final ties, after two such submissions, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

7. Do not decorate coupons. Neatness will NOT count. 

8 Any inquiry, the reply to which could not affect outcome of Contest, will be 
acknowledged. 

9 Contestants may send in any number of sets of duly qualified answers and 
each set will be judged as a unit, but no individual may win more than one 
prize. If submitting more than one set of answers, the contestant is re- 
quired to keep them distinct by designating them ‘‘Set 1,’’ ‘‘Set 2,’’ etc. Each 
submitted set shall entitle the contestant to the plaque referred to in Rule 4. 
As many members of a family may enter as desired, and all will be eligible 
for prizes. 

10. No person or group of persons who has heretofore won $200 or more in any 
PATHFINDER or other national contest shall be permitted to qualify for the 
prizes. If the publisher has evidence sufficient in his opinion to indicate that 
two or more contestants are conspiring to prevent breaking of any tie 

which might arise, or otherwise to prejudice the interests of other contestants, 

the publisher shall have the right to disqualify any and all such contestants 
as he may consider to be engaged in such collusion. 
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GREAT “AMERICA FIRST” CONTEST 
ALL OVER MIDNIGHT, JUNE 14 


offices of PATHFINDER to winners who show 
they know how to answer fifty-easy American 
questions, 


The Contest closes at Midnight of Saturday, 
June 14. You can enter now—AND WIN THE 
GRAND PRIZE OF $2,500.00. It is not WHEN 
you enter the Contest that counts, but HOW you 
answer the questions. 


The questions are all before you now. You 
have two weeks to look up the answers. The cash 
prizes are waiting—300 of them. 


The coupons—one for yourself and another 
for a member of your family or a friend—are on 
the inside pages. 


Remember the ‘“‘deadline’’—Midnight of Sat- 
urday, June 14. our letter bearing your answers 
MUST be postmarked at or before that hour. 


You havethetime. You have the ability. You 
have the inclination. 


Go on in and WIN! 


INSTRUCTIONS TO ALL CONTESTANTS 


TO THOSE ALREADY ENTERED 


If you have been sending in your weekly coupons, your 
set should now be complete up to and including Question 
No. 40. If you have already paid $2.50 in full, you remit no 
more—unless you wish to have more than one set of an- 
swers. Then you send $2.50 for each set. If not, you remit 
50 cents, or sufficient to bring your total remittance to $2.50. 

So, all you do now, is send in your answers to the re- 
maining questions—No.’s 40 to 50—on the big coupon in 
this issue. Send in the WHOLE coupon but DO NOT RE- 
PEAT YOUR FORMER ANSWERS. We cannot permit 
substitutions in this contest. 

If you started the contest, then fell behind with your 
weekly coupons, either fill in the answers on this weeks big 
coupon from where you left off, if you remember—or start 
in all over again by answering ALL the 50 questions and 
remitting $2.50. That is the entry we shall consider in 
computing for the prizes. 


TO THOSE ENTERING NOW 


You have as good an opportunity to win as any other 
contestant. 

Just fill in what you consider proper answers to all 3) 
questions and send them to the Contest Manager with $2.50 
in cash, check or Money Order. (No stamps.) Don’t guess, 
Think! Most of the suggested answers to each question 
are wrong. Your task is to select what you consider the 
proper or the best and most appropriate answer—from 
your knowledge or research, 


HELP YOURSELF TO ONE OF THESE 
GRAND PRIZE ... $2,500.00 


Second Prize 1,200.00 
Third Prize 800.00 
Fourth Prize. ..... 500.00 
Fifth Prize 300.00 
Sixth Prize % 100.00 
Four Prizes of $50 .. 200.00 
SO Peincs ef GIO... .:..... 500.00 
240 Prizes of $5 ...... 1,200.00 


TOTAL $7,300.00 
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First Week’s Group 


Ne. 1—WHICH STATE IS NICKNAMED “THE SUCKER 
STATE”’’? 


No. 8—NAME ONE FORT CAPTURED IN BATTLE 
FROM THE BRITISH DURING THE WAR FOR 
INDEPENDENCE WITHOUT AN AMERICAN 
SHOT BEING FIRED. 


1. Ticonderoga. 4. Vincennes. 


: 2. Stony Point. 5. Wayne. 

i. Nevada. 4. Michigan. 3. Saratoga. 6. McHenry. 
2. Kentucky. 5. Illinois. : 
8. Oklahoma. 6. Vermont. Ne. 9—NAME ONE PRESIDENT WHO WAS OFFERED 
ay A CROWN AS “KING OF AMERICA.” 
No. 2—WHO WAS THE ONLY PRESIDENT BORN WEST jj. Thomas Jefferson. 

OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER? 9° John Adams. 
1. Lincoln. 3. Hoover. 5. Harding. 7 pea ng van 
2. Grant. i. Coolidge. 6. Pierce. - Martin vVé ‘en. 
—_— > 5. Andrew Jackson. 
No. 3—WHO SAID “MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, BUT 6. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


7 eee No. 10—WHO WAS PRINCIPALLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 


1. Patrick Henry. 4. Daniel Webster. MAKING WASHINGTON THE NATION’S CAPITAL? 
2. Abraham Lincoln. 5. Stephen Decatur. 1. Alexander Hamilton, 4. John Adams. 
3, Elbridge Gerry. 6. Charles Pinckney. 2. Thomas Jefferson. 5. James Monroe, 


3. George Washington. 6. James Madison, 


Second Week’s Group 


No. 11—WHICH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
IN TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE, SWORE HE 
WOULD “MAINTAIN” THE CONSTITUTION 
INSTEAD OF “PROTECT” IT? 


No. 4—WHO FIRST FOUNDED A REPUBLICAN PARTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES? 


1. Abraham Lincoln. 4. Ulysses 8. 
2. Thomas Jefferson. 5. James A. 
%. John Quincy Adams. 6. Benjamin 


No. 5—WHICH WAS THE NINTH STATE TO RATIFY 
THE CONSTITUTION? 


Grant. 
Garfield 
Harrison. 


1. Delaware. 5. Rhode Island. 1. Washington. 4. Arthur. 
2. Virginia. 6. South Carolina. 2. John Quincy Adams. 5. Taylor. 
3. New Hampshire. 7. New York. 3. Tyler. 6. Taft. 
a rerenons, S.. Perey Garctne. No, 12-HOW MANY STATES OF THE UNION BAR THE 
Noe. 6—WHO WAS THE ABLEST PUBLIC FINANCIER COMMUNIST PARTY FROM THE BALLOT? 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY? 1. One. 4. Six. 
2. Three. 5. Seven. 
2: Step’ chose. 3. Five. 6. Twelve. 
3. Andrew W. Mellon. No. 13—WHICH PRESIDENT WAS A PROPRIETOR OF 
4. Alexander Hamilton. A LIQUOR-SELLING TAVERN BEFORE HE BECAME 
5. William P. Fessenden. CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF THE UNITED STATES? 
6. Haym Solomon. 1. Jefferson. 4. Buchanan. 
7. Ogden L. Mills. 2. Monroe, 5. Johnson. 
8. Albert Gallatin. 3. Lincoln. 6. Harding. 
No. 7—WHO WAS CALLED THE “FATHER OF THE No, 14—WHICH WAS THE SECOND TOWN FOUNDED 
— CONSTITUTION’? IN NEW ENGLAND? 
1. James Madison, 4. Alexander Hamilton. Boston. 4. Salem. : 
2. George Washington.5. Elbridge Gerry. « 2. Plymouth, 5. Glouceste r. 
3. Charles Pinekney. 6. Thomas Jefferson. 3. Lynn. 6. Provincetown. 


YOUR FINAL CHANCE TO USE THiS 


Fill in this coupon with all 50 answers and mail with $2.50 in currency, check or money 
order if you a4 entering this week; with 50 cents and answers to No. 41 to 50 inclusive, 
if you entered before. DO NOT REPEAT YOUR FORMER ANSWERS. 


No. 1[.]No. 2[.]No. 3[_]Nno 4L] No 5s] 
No. 6[.]No. 7[1.]No. 81] No. 9L] No. 10[_] 
[] no. 12[-] no. 13[_] No. 14] No. 15] 
17[_] No. 18[_] No. 19[_] No. 20[_| 
22[ | No. 23[_]No. 24[_]No. 25 [_] 
27[_] No. 28[_] No. 29[_] No. 30[_] 
32[_] No. 33[_] No. 34!_] No. 35[_] 
39 |_| No. 





No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


36 
41 
46 


My Name is 


My Address is 


Town or City 
MAIL TO CONTEST MANAGER, PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





No. 15—WHERE IS THE “SHADES OF DEATH” syw4 


CO %S ae 


No. 20—-WHO WAS THE OLDEST DELEGATE 10 
PHILADELPHIA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTI 


OURIS ATHAN 


DS CT Be CO 0D 


. 17—WHO WAS AMERICA’S GREATEST ORAtT 


. 21—WHICH IS THE WEAKEST DEPARTMEN) 


No. 22—-WHO WERE THE 





In South Carolina, 4. In Maine 

In Florida. 5. In Penn ai ” 
In Georgia. 6. In South vil 
16—WHAT SECTION OF THE COUNTRY qe 





SOUGHT ADMISSION TO THE UNION As 4 


STATE NAMED “FRANKLIN’’? ." 
Washington. 5. Ohio. 
Minnesota. 6. Kentucky. A0b 
Louisiana. 7. North Dakot eon 
Piorida. 8. Tennessee. en 





CONGRESS BEFORE DANIEL WEBSTER’? 


George Washington. 4. 
James Madison. 5. 
Robert Morris. 6. 


Fisher Ame: ew 
John Jay. 1k] 
Richard He 





18—-HOW MANY JUSTICES SAT ON THE 
SUPREME COURT BENCH OF THE 
UNITED STATES? umn 
One. 5. Five. 
Two. 6. Six. 
Three. 7. Seven. 
Four. 8. Eight. : 


. 19—-WHO WAS THE FOREMOST WRITER 1 


POSE ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION i- 
BY THE STATES? or 


Richard Henry Lee. 4. 
Alexander Hamilton. 5. 
Patrick Henry. 6. 


Gouverneu! 
George Clint 
Samuel Ada 








Benjamin Franklin. 5. Gouverneur 

John Dickinson. 6. Robert Morri 

James Madison. 7. John Rutledg: 
Patrick Henry. 8. Rufus King + 


Third Week’s Group 


OUR GOVERNMENT AS FOUNDED BY THE 
FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION? 


The legislative branch. 

The United States Treasury. 
The executive branch. 

The Department of State. 
The judiciary. 

The Department of Commerce. “a 


“MIDNIGHT JUDG 


1. Confederate officers who sentenced Uni t 


to death. r 
o, ‘ 
to death. 


Union officers who sentenced Confederat 





3. Ku Klux Klan leaders who tortured neg 


4. 


Senators who voted on the impeachme@, 


President Johnson. W 


5. Federal judges appointed by Preside 


Adams. 


6. Those who 





tried and sentenced John | 


to death. 


No. 23—WHICH DEPARTMENT OF GOVERN | 

DEALS MOST DIRECTLY WITH INDIVIDUAL W 
CITIZENS? 

—\ 

1. The Post OMce Department. N 


2. The Treasury Department. 


No, 24—WHERE DID UNION OF CHURCH AND 5] 


Ul me CO 


a. 
2. 
3. 


No. 


The Department of Justice. 
The Department of Labor. 

The War Department. 

The House of Representatives. 





FIRST EXIST IN THE COLONIES OR IN 





THE UNITED STATES? 
In New Amsterdam 4. In Utah. _e 
In Massachusetts Bay. 5. In Connecticu 
In Pennsylvania 6. In Marylar 


25—WHAT STATESMAN WAS DIRECTLY 


PROXIMATELY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ELF‘ 


1. 


9 
a 


3. 


OF THOMAS JEFFERSON TO THE PRESIDEN 


Aaron Burr. 5. 





IN 
John Adam: ; 


Alexander Ha 
John Marsha 


George Washington. 4. 


Charles Pinckney. 6. 


No. 26—WHICH STATE PLAN OF FEDERAL 60! 


You Can Win as Easil 


MENT WAS FINALLY 


DIR Cre WO 


ADOPTED BY THE PH 


DELPHIA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION’ 





The New Jersey Plan. 
The New York Plan. 
The Maryland Plan. 

The Massachusetts Plan 
The Virginia Plan. 

The Vermont Plan. 

The Connecticut Plan. 
The So. Carolina Plan. 
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o7—WHO WAS SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
IN THE CABINET OF PRESIDENT WILLIAM 
HENRY HARRISON? 


jiver Wolcott, Jr. 4. Thomas Ewing 
Villiam M. Meredith. 5. Philip F. Thomas 
ge M. Bibb. 6. Robert J. Walker. 


*—WHO WAS THE FIRST SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY IN THE CABINET OF AN AMERICAN 


PRESIDENT? 
rt Smith. 4. Daniel Webster. 
umes K. Paulding. 5. Abel P. Upshur 
unin Stoddert. 6. William C. Whitney. 


»~—WHICH IS THE LAST STATE TO HAVE BEEN 
ADMITTED TO THE UNION? 


ning. 4. Utah. 
Mexico. 5. Arizona. 
yma. 6. South Dakota 


(—-WHO WAS THE YOUNGEST PRESIDENT OF 
iE UNITED STATES AT THE TIME OF TAKING 
THE OATH AS CHIEF EXECUTIVE? 


\. Garfield 4. Ulysses 8S. Grant. 
re Roosevelt. 5. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
in K. Pierce 6. Chester A. Arthur 


Fourth Week’s Group 


—IN HOW MANY STATES AT THE FORMATION 
OF THE UNION DID NEGROES HAVE THE 
RIGHT TO VOTE? 
5. Nine. 
6. Eleven. 
7. Thirteen 


-—WHO RENDERED THE OPINION OF THE SU- 
REME COURT IN THE DRED SCOTT CASE? 

Justice White. 

Justice Taney. 

Justice Marshall. 

Justice Waite. 

Justice Chase. 

» Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


3—FOR WHAT DID THE HISTORICAL 
BROWN BECOME FAMOUS? 
ianging to a sour apple tree. 
ying, moulding in the ground. 
namiting a bridge at Harper’s Ferry, Va. 
itting the death of President Lincoln. 
rdering pro-slavery men in Kansas. 
gaging in spy activity for the Union 
Army. 


‘—WHERE WAS THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION HELD IN 18607 
New York. 4. In Atlanta. 
ladelphia. 5. In St, Louis 
ttsburgh. 6. In Charleston, 8S. C. 
5—WHICH WAS THE ONLY NORTHERN STATE 


WHOSE POPULAR VOTE WENT AGAINST 
LINCOLN IN 18607 


JOHN 


v Jersey. i. Vermont. 
York, 5. Connecticut. 
assachusetts. 6. Pennsylvania 


6—WHERE WAS THE PRESENT REPUBLICAN 
PARTY OFFICIALLY BORN? 
igan. 4. In Pennsylvania. 
i 5. In Indiana. 
Wisconsin. 6. In Vermont 


—WHO WAS THE AUTHOR OF THE KANSAS- 
NEBRASKA LEGISLATION PRECEDING 
THE CIVIL WAR? 


A. Douglas. i. William Shannon 
i K. Pierce. 5. Charles Sumner 
ichanan. 6. Andrew H. Reeder 
WHICH STATE THROUGH ITS POLITICAL 
TURMOIL WAS CALLED “BLEEDING’’? 
i. Texas. 
irolina. 5. Kansas. 
t 6. New Mexico. 
WHEN WAS THE FIRST ATLANTIC CABLE 
LAID? 
! 3. In 1853. 5. In 1859 
§. In 1858 6. In 186¢ 
WHAT WAS THE DECLARED PURPOSE OF 


INCOLN’S PROCLAMATION CALLING OUT 
TROOPS IN 18617 

wn insurrection in certain states. 
lown states which had seceded from 
Union, 
t the Confederacy as a whole. 
sh slavery in slave states. 
y the effect of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
ease”? states which had seceded 
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. 41—WHICH WAS THE SECOND STATE TO, SECEDE 


FROM THE UNION? 


Georgia. 5. Louisiana. 
Alabama. 6. Mississippi 
Florida. 7. Tennessee. 
South Carolina, 8. Virginia. 
42—HOW MANY LIVES WERE LOST ON BOTH 

SIDES IN THE CONFEDERATE SIEGE 

OF FORT SUMTER? 

Forty-three, 4. Four. 
None 5. Thirty-six. 
Nineteen. 6. Ten 
. 42—WHERE WAS BLOOD FIRST SHED IN THE 


CIVIL WAR? 


Fairfax Courthouse, Virginia, 
Fort Sumter, 

Baltimore. 

Harper’s Ferry 

Bull Run. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


44—HOW MANY PEOPLE ARE REPRESENTED BY 
EACH MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF CONGRESS? 


Approximately fifty thousand 
Approximately seventy-five thousand. 
Approximately one hundred thousand 
Approximately one hundred-fifty thousand. 
Approximately three hundred thousand 
Approximately five hundred thousand 


. 45—NAME A PRESIDENTIAL POWER UNDER THE 


CONSTITUTION WHICH HAS NEVER BEEN 
EXERCISED BY A PRESIDENT. 


Power to veto senatorial legislation 

Power to adjourn Congress. 

Power to call Congress into special session. 

Power to suspend the right of habeas corpus 

Power to call out troops to suppress insur- 
rection 

Power to appoint his successor to the presi 
dency. 


Power to operate public utilities. 
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46—WHAT WAS THE PRIMARY PURPOSE OF 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN IN PROSECUTING 
THE CIVIL WAR? 


To free the slaves. 

government “greenbacks’’ and free 
the nation from private control of money, 

ro preserve the Union, 

ro punish the states which 

ro save the Republican party 

ro defeat the purpose of England to 
the American people. 


To issue 


had seceded 


divide 


7—WHICH IS THE ONLY AMENDMENT TO THE 


CONSTITUTION TO HAVE BEEN RATIFIED 
BY STATE CONVENTIONS? 


The first. 5. The fifteenth. 
rhe third. 6. The eighteenth 
rhe thirteenth. 7. The twentieth. 
The fourteenth, 8. The twenty-first, 


48—WHICH WAS THE SECOND 
OF THE CIVIL WAR? 


MAJOR BATTLE 


Manassas, i. Pittsburgh Landing, 
Antietan Chicamauga 
Bull Run. 6. Wilson’s Creek. 


. 
49—-WHO WAS THE ONLY SENATOR FROM THE 


SECEDED STATES WHO REMAINED LOYAL 
TO THE UNION IN 1861? 

jefferson Davis, 4. John Bell 

Andrew Johnson » Robert Toombs. 

Thaddeus Stevens. 6. Lyman Trumbull, 


50—AT WHAT VALUATION DID PRESIDENT LIN- 


COLN PROPOSE FREEING THE SLAVES BY PURCHAS- 


ING 


1 


i3[_| 
18 |_| No. 
23| | No. 
28 [__| No. 
33 |_| No. 
38 |__| No. 
43 |_| No. 
48 |_| No. 


MAIL TO CONTEST MANAGER, PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. c. 
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THEM FROM THE SOUTHERN SLAVE STATES? 


hundred fifty dollars each. 
hundred thirty-five dollars each. 
Three hundred fifty dollars each. 
Three hundred eighty dollars each. 
Four hundred dollars each, 

Seven hundred fifty dollars each. 
Eight hundred twenty dollafs each. 
Nine hundred forty dollars each. 
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one 
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4[_] No. 

9[_| No. 
14[_] No. 
19[_] No. 
24[_ | No. 
29| |No. 30[_ | 
341] No. 35[_] 
39|__| No. 
44[_] No. 
19[_ | No. so[_] 
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EDITORIAL 





National Emergency 


HE President of the United States, 


who is also the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, has 
spoken. He has announced his de- 
termination to resist actively the Axis 
threat of domination of the Western 
Hemisphere; he has proclaimed that 
an unlimited national emergency 
exists, and has called on all citizens 
to take a “loyal part” in our “com- 
mon defense.” 

In his proclamation the President 
summons every one of us to give prece- 
dence to the needs of the nation. 
This does not mean that we are at war, 
but that we are in danger of attack. 
Nearly all Europe has been conquered, 
and ewe have been threatened. The 
shooting may start tomorrow. Or it 
may never start. The only prudent, 
the only reasonable thing to do, is to 
get ready as quickly as possible—as if 
we knew the enemy were on the 
march. Getting swiftly ready is the 
only way to safety. It will give us a 
better chance to win the fight. And it 
will give us a better chance to stay 
out of the fight. 

Our situation is like that of a pio- 


‘neer wagon train crossing the plains. 


Each member of the group was pri- 
marily interested in his own outfit, 
and plodded along peacefully intent 
on the task and buoyed with hopes for 
a bright future. But when scouts re- 
ported the approach of a party of 
savages or a gang of robbers, every 
man would forget his private interests 
and join in a quick disposition for the 
general defense. With the wagons 
joined in a circle, making a rampart, 
every man would shoulder his gun, and 
every woman would stand by to-help. 
Thus they ~would usually beat off the 
attack. Often their very readiness 
would prevent an attack, 

Our wagon-train captain has called 
us into defense formations The bri- 
gands are approaching. For the pres- 
ent our main job is to get ready to 
repel attack. And any man who balks 
or disobeys now is not worthy of 
the freedom and independence we are 
preparing to defend. 


q 


Communist Menace 
UST how far Communists are to 
blame for the labor troubles which 
have hampered our defense program 
and multiplied the national danger 
is a question of keen interest to all 
good citizens. 
Everybody knows that we have 
Communists in the United States; that 


From The Chicago Daily News 


Every U. S. Strike Helps Hitler 


they profess loyalty to a foreign gov- 
ernment while they advocate the 
overthrow of ours; that their purpose 
is gradually to weaken this country 
through sabotage, and that their meth- 
od is to bore from within while hiding 
their identity and even denying their 
very existence. They cover up their 
treachery systematically, are careful 
not to have any incriminating records, 
and at every attempt to pin guilt on 
them they have their friends, their 
“fellow travelers,’ shout: “Red-bait- 
ing.” 

The Dies Committee has gathered 
volumes of evidence of sabotage; its 
agents have joined Communistic or- 
ganizations and heard them plot strikes 
against “a Fascist Government bent 
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on imperial conquest”; it has heard 
ex-Communists reveal plots and crimes 
of their former co-workers. But the 
“evidence” is dismissed by authorities 
as insufficient from a legal point of 
view, while “liberals” in the Govern- 
ment ridicule the Committee work and 
accuse Mr. Dies of being a “red-baiter” 
and “publicity monger.” 


ET evidence that Communists are 

doing all they can to start, and to 
prolong, labor troubles keeps cropping 
out; and responsible reporters con- 
tinually make the charge of “subyer- 
Sive activity” in connection with 
many of the strikes. “Selfish and 
subversive elements” were blamed by 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Bard 
with responsibility for the great West 
Coast shipyard strike. Sidney Hill- 
man, Associate Director of OPM, who 
is also vice president of the ClO—the 
union long charged with harboring 
Communists—testified to Congress that 
“there is no doubt that Communists in 
this country are organized to make in- 
roads into labor unions.” 

President William Green of the AFL, 
as quoted in the Congressional Record, 
said: “The American Federation of 
Labor declares that the gravest dang- 
ers which menace defense production 
are these: Tolerance of Communist 
party members in positions of influ- 
ence, and minority strikes as a method 
of building up technical control.” 

At the first of May all persons em- 
ployed on Navy contracts were sub- 
jected to a searching questionnaire as 
to their records, affiliations, etc., and 
when the report was made the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives rushed through a 
measure to provide 350 more secret 
agents for the naval “plant protec- 
tion force.” 

There is still question as to how 
much damage the Communists are 
doing to our defense program, but 
there is no question at all as to their 
being on the labor front and fighting 
against the Government—and_inci- 
dentally for Hitfer. It is weakness to 
tolerate them. We need some real 
“red-bailing.” 

€ 


If it is the meek who are going to 
inherit the earth we needn’t worry 
about the Germans dominating the 
world. 

¢ 


It sometimes looks as if we are not 
so strong for democracy after all. Just 
look at all these “queens” we are 
continually crowning all over the 
country—queens of apple blossoms, 
queens of tulips, of tobacco, of cotton, 
cod and copper. 

q 


Some people demand the right of 
free speech and then use it for other 
purposes. 
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ANSWER IS 


What is the size and population of 
Martinique? 








e Martinique, West Indies posses- 
sion of France, is an island 385 square 
miles in area with a quarter of a mil- 
lion inhabitants—or an average of 
about 650 persons to the square mile. 
Much of the interior is devoid of hu- 
man life because it cannot be culti- 
vated, while more than one-fifth of the 
total number of inhabitants live in and 
around the capital and port, Fort de 
France. Martinique is situated be- 
tween Puerto Rico and Trinidad in the 
curving island chain that separates 
the Atlantic Ocean from the Caribbean 
—just 1,260 miles from the Panama 
Canal, 


Please publish President Roosevelt's first 
cabinet. How many of them are still in 
the cabinet? 


e The first New Deal cabinet was as 
follows: Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, 
Secretary of State; William H. Woodin, 
of New York, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; George H. Dern, of Utah, Secre- 
tary of War; Thomas J. Walsh, of Mon- 
tana, Attorney General; James A. Far- 
ley, of New York, Postmaster General; 
Claude A. Swanson, of Virginia, Sec- 
retary of the Navy; Harold L. Ickes, of 
Illinois, Secretary of the Interior; 
Henry A. Wallace, of Iowa, Secretary 
of Agriculture; Frances Perkins, of 
New York, Secretary of Labor. Mr. 
Hull, Mr. Ickes, and Miss Perkins are 
members of the present cabinet. 


* * o 


Who was King Tut? 


e King “Tut” was an Egyptian 
Pharaoh, known as Tutankhamun or 
Tutankhaten, who ascended the Egyp- 
tian throne about 1358 B, C. He ruled 
at Thebes, the old Egyptian capital and 
the site of his tomb, after a schism 
between two religious factions forced 
him out of the new capital at Akheta- 
ten, Atenism, the cult of the sun’s disk, 
espoused by his predecessor and 
father-in-law, was given up during his 
reign for a return to the old orthodox 
Egyptian worship. It was not his 
reign, however, (he is believed to have 
died about the age of 18), but the curse 
of death laid upon anyone entering his 








WORD ORIGINS 





Spice: This familiar word used to 
designate such aromatic vegetable 
products as pepper, nutmeg and cloves 
has a curious source, and formerly a 
very different meaning. Through the 
Old French espice it came to us from 
the Latin species, meaning sort, kind, 
aspect. Our word “spy” goes back to 
the same Latin word. The use of spice 
with its original meaning is found in 
Chaucer, as: “The spices of penance 
ben three.” 





tomb that made him famous. Arche- 
ologists opened the tomb in 1923, and 
again in 1926. “King Tut” became 
such a household word during the ’20’s 
that an ice cream “sundae” was named 
“King Tut” during that period. 


* o +. 


Is any other flag ever flown above the 
American flag in the United States? 


@ The flags of all other nations 
should be placed or flown at slightly 
lower levels than the American flag. 
But church pennants, representing the 
internationalism of Christianity, are 
permitted to fly over the Stars and 
Stripes. 


What does PATHFINDER mean by 
0:15 a. m.? 


@ Fifteen minutes after midnight is 
0:15 a.m. Since the new day begins 
after midnight, an hour has not been 
ticked off until 1 a. m. For that reason 
the zero must be used until the first 
hour of the day has elapsed. 

—_————-- 

Definition of international law: an 
honor system observed by nations of 
character and violated by all others. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Rhubarb Punch 


Here is a refreshing summer drink 
the whole family, as well as lawn 
party guests, will enjoy: 

e Ingredients: Two cups sweeten- 
ed stewed rhubarb, one quart ginger 
ale, one cup fresh strong tea, one pint 
soda water, three-fourths cup sugar, 
six tablespoons lemon juice, one stick 
cinnamon, one thinly sliced orange 
and mint and cherries to garnish each 
serving. 

e Directions: To the tea, add cin- 


namon, lemon juice, sugar and rhu-: 


barb. To serve, remove cinnamon, 
add one quart cracked ice, the sliced 
orange, the ginger ale and soda water. 
Pour into iced tea glasses and garnish 
with mint and cherries. 





Scotch Summer Bread 

Despite its fancy name, this is actu- 
ally a delicious oatmeal bread. It is 
healthful, too. The ingredients needed 
include: two cups rolled oats, three 
cups white flour, three cups whole 
wheat or graham flour, one-half cup 
molasses, one-half cup lukewarm wa- 








3402 
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Seven Simple-to-Sew Designs 


ter, one package granular yeast, three 
tablespoons shortening, one teaspoon 
salt, and one-half teaspoon sugar. 

Boil oatmeal in enough water to 
make a medium mush. Add shorten- 
ing, salt and molasses, mix thoroughly 
and allow to cool. Pour yeast into 
one-half cup lukewarm water and add 
the sugar. When oatmeal is cool, add 
the softened yeast and mix in the com- 
bined flours (sifted) to make a very 
stiff dough. Knead until elastic, divide 
and place in two greased bread tins to 
rise. When nearly doubled in size, 
bake about one and one-fourth hours, 
starting in oven at 325 degrees Fah- 
renheit, and after 15 minutes reduc- 
ing to 300 degrees. When baked, re- 
move from pans and let stand one day 
before serving in very thin slices, 





Sour Cream Uses 


Summer thunderstorms do not sour 
milk, but summer is the season for 
sour milk or sour cream. At the right 
stage of sourness, however, all of it 
can be put to good use. Here are some 
timely suggestions by food and nutri- 
tion specialists: 


3402. This trim princess morning frock has its own 
button-on apron—very practical for the busy house- 
wife. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 36, 4 yds. 39-in. fabric for 
dress; 1°g yds. for apron with 5°4 yds. braid. 


3290. Defy the thermometer in this feather-light 
sheer with its very smart, very cool soft shoulder line. 
Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 3%, yds. 39-in. fabric. 


3364. This sunback dress is simple to sew and just 
the thing for those of you who take pride in a 
beautiful tan. You can cover up in the bolero when 
you’ve had enough. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16, 25% yds. 
39-in. fabric for dress; 142 yds. for jacket. 


2967. Only 34 of a yard of fabric is required to 
make this brief little sunsuit. Sizes 6 mos., 1, 2, 3 
yrs. Size 2, 34 yd. 35-in. fabric with 1 yd. binding 
or 34 yd, ruffling. 

2559. Make this well-cut shirtwaist dress up in a 
sturdy checked gingham and it will be the most wear- 
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@ Gravy made with part or all sour 
cream is extra good with fried chick- 
en, fried fish, chipped beef or fried 
tomatoes. 

e Sour cream sauce goes well with 
snap beans and spinach. 

@ Whipped sour cream, flavored 
with horseradish, makes a good sauce 
for meat or fish, or a dressing for 
chopped raw cabbage or fresh cucum- 
bers. 

@ By itself, sour cream may be used 
as a salad dressing for raw vege- 
tables, such as cabbage, cucumbers 
and onions. 

e Sour cream may be substituted 
for butter and milk in many recipes: 
one cup heavy sour cream is equal to 
one-half cup butter and one-half cup 
sour milk. When one cup of sour 
cream is used in a recipe, one-fourth 
teaspoon soda should be substituted 
for one of the teaspoons of baking 
powder. 


Week's Hints 


G Window screens can be washed 
with the hose. 





@ Use but a small quantity of blu- 
ing in the last rinse water for linens. 


g To prevent silk dresses from slip- 
ping off wood and iron coat-hangers, 
paste or sew a piece of velvet on each 
end of the hanger. 








able frock you ever had. 
4 yds. 39-in. fabric. 


2932. You’re as pretty as a picture in this new jump 
er with its great big heart pockets and snug basque 
bodice. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 15, yds. 35-in. fabric 
for blouse; 3 yds. 39-in. for jumper. 


3395. Here’s something new in the way of play 
clothes for your little girl. Sizes 4 to 10. Size 8, 1! 
yds. 39-in. fabric for playdress; 1 yd. tor bloomers; 
58 yd. for bolero. 


Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16 








Each pattern 15 cents. The latest Fashion Book 
featuring over 100 easy-to-use patterns for all 
the family, is 15 cents—only 10 cents when or- 


dered with a pattern. Address the PATHFINDER 
re Rysarmnas, 121 West 19th Street, New 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Awnings 


Among the biggest aids to summer 
comfort in homes not especially 
blessed with lots of big, tall shade 
trees on their south, east and west 
sides are window awnings. That is 
why many homes blossom out with 
brightly colored awnings each sum- 
mer about the time the hot sun begins 
to turn them into steam boxes. 

Awnings for windows and porches 
today come in all sorts of luscious 
colors and convenient shapes. “Thus 
they can not only be put to the prac- 


— Needle Designs——— 


Bring Cheer to Your Home With These 


2764—-Gay bluebirds and lovely flowers are easily 
applied to your linens. Number contains ful) details. 
2834—-Simple and effective as well as practical are 
these doilies. They come in several sizes to serve as 
buffet and luncheon sets. Number contains full details. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Complete 
are included im each pattern. Ad- 


te Needlecraft Editor, PATHFIND- 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





tical use of helping keep the home cool 
and comfortable, but they can be used 
for decoration as well. In selecting 
awnings, be sure to get a durable mate- 
rial with sunfast colors. Also watch 
out that the colors do not clash with 
the colors of your house roof and side 
walls, 


Plumbing Economy 


With the first hot days of spring 
and summer most householders let 
furnace fires go out and forget all 
about their heating plants until] the 
chill days of autumn remind them 
that it is time to stoke again. As long 
as the water faucets work and the 
water heater percolates, they never 
think of plumbing. But that is the 
wrong attitude to take if the heating 
plant is to be kept in working order 
so it will function economically, Prop- 
er summer care of the furnace will not 
only prolong its life, but assure a min- 
imum of repairing. And if repairs are 
needed, the summer months are the 
best time for them. 

Summer is also the best season for 
modernizing plumbing fixtures in old 
homes. And here are some timely sug- 
gestions offered by experts of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to fam- 
ilies contemplating modernizing along 
this line. Economy in plumbing in- 
stallations, they point out, is obtained 
by locating plumbing fixtures to avoid 
an excessive amount of piping. This 
can be accomplished by planning the 
kitchen and bathroom back to back 
when both rooms are on the same 
floor. If the house contains a utility 
room which includes laundry trays, 
this room should be located adjacent 
to the kitchen and bathroom. 

In two-story houses basement laun- 
dry, kitchen and bathroom should be 
placed approximately over each other. 
Another economy in piping can be ob- 
tained by locating the hot water heat- 
er and storage tank close to fixtures 
requiring hot water. By such a con- 
centration of plumbing lines, the in- 
stallation can be made with a min- 
imum amount of labor and materials. 


Briefs 


q@ It takes less time, fewer hours of 
labor and, therefore, costs less to roof 
a house with strip shingles than with 
individual shingles. 





G A swinging door between the 
kitchen and dining room is a conveni- 
ent household aid. They may be in- 
stalled in old as well as new homes. 


@ Proper drainage should be pro- 
vided under concrete floors and 
porches, and around wall footings and 
foundation walls. 


@ Because the kitchen is definitely 
the workroom of the home it should be 
provided with plenty of light and air. 


- 
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Woman’s Own 
Shelf of Booklets 


IRST. one friend, then another, will 

be asking to borrow booklets from 
your set. These attractive volumes are 
so full of helpful topics of feminine 
interest that every woman who sees 
them wants them. Add a few books 
each week, and soon you will have 
the complete set of 30. You'll find 
yourself turning to them for informa- 
tion and inspiration every day. 
—seeee wre ee eee eT ee ee 


PATHFINDER HOME SERVICE, 
635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $ as my first installment in 
payment for the WOMAN’S OWN SHELF OF BOOK.- 
LETS, for which please send me the items checked 
below. (Send $4.50 for all 30 booklets at one time if 
desired). I will order other booklets if I like these, 


NAME 


Address 


Town. wet Btate.....-déaceuae 


BEGIN YOUR SHELF TODAY 
BEAUTY AND HEALTH 
127—The New Way to a Youthful Figure 
145--Overcoming Nerves and Everyday Problems. 
175--Best Exercises for Health and Beauty 
What You Should Know About Nursing 
CAREERS IN ART AND BUSINESS 
183—-Self-Instruction in Shorthand 
189—Simple Cartooning Self Taught 
193—-FPashion Drawing Made Easy. 
195-—Getting a Job With the U. 8. Government. 
.197-—Advertising Design Self-Taught. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 
110—Hand-Made Gift Novelties 
165—-How to Weave Useful Novelties 
BB—-Four Designs to Paint on Glass 
178— Decorative, Useful Objects Everyone Can Make, 
191—-How to Make Your Own Rugs. 
ETIQUETTE AND ENTERTAINING 
118—-Good Table Manners. 
151—Fun With Fortune Telling. 
154—Etiquette for Young Moderns 
160—Planning and Budgeting Your Wedding. 
164—-Party Games for All Occasions 
168—-Etiquette—The Correct Thing To Do. 
173—-How to Do the Newest Dance Steps 
181—Club Woman's Guide. 
194—Games and Stunts for Two or More. 
HOME DECORATION 
112—-How to Make Slip Covers. 
147—-How to Budget and Buy for Better Living 
161—New Ideas in Making Curtains and Draperies, 
GARDENING 
105—How to Make Rock Gardens and Lily Pools. 
108—Making Plants and Flowers Grow Indoors, 
155—-Glass Gardens and Novelty Indoor Gardens. 
..171—How to Plant and Care For Your Garden. 


Pathfinder Home Service, 
635 Sixth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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Emil Schram 


HILE other families, by the hun- 

dreds, are moving to Washing- 
ton these days to take defense jobs 
with the Government, the Emil 
Schrams are moving out. Mr. and 
Mrs. Schram and their three sons will 
soon leave their big brick: home at 
1831 Sudbury Road for New York. 
There, in America’s “Baghdad on the 
Subway,” the former newsboy and 
grocery clerk of Peru, Ind., will “make 
good,” at $48,000-a-year, as president 
of the New York Stock Exchange. He 
will leave behind him two White 
House appointments: a $10,000-a-year 
membership on the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation’s board of direc- 
tors, which he has headed since July 
15, 1939, and a non-salaried post as 
assistant director of priorities in the 
Office of Production Management. 

If history chooses to repeat itself, 
big, soft-spoken, Emil Schram will hit 
a bull market when he takes over his 
new duties at 11 Wall Street. His first 
commercial venture met with success 
on what he termed “a bull market in 
news.” That was when he made a 
killing peddling papers on the streets 
of Peru. He remembers vividly, he 
said, what a job it was to fold a thou- 
sand fat Sunday issues at 4 a. m., with 
only a few hours sleep snatched after 
closing up his Dad’s grocery store at 
midnight. But that was a welcome di- 
version from work in the store, which 
he had done ever since he was big 
enough to carry a peck of potatoes 
about four, we would guess, judging 
from his present size (over six feet, 
weighs 200 pounds, and no excess fat). 

Summer vacations during high 
school years afforded Emil other op- 
portunities to escape all but the after- 
supper clerking and delivery chores. 
One was a job in a machine shop. “I 
liked that work,” he said, “and debat- 
ed all one summer as to whether or not 
I should quit school and become a 
toolmaker.” He “lost” the debate, 


——— —_ —_e~H ee --s— 


OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT QUES- 
TIONS & ANSWERS BOOKLET—20c 





We have had printed at our own ex- 
pense by the Government Printing Office 
an official document containing 252 ques- 
tions and answers concerning our national 
government, what it is, how it functions, 
etc. Prepared by the Hon. Wright Pat- 
man, member of Congress from Texas, it 
contains valuable information for every 
citizen and patriot. 

It tells you the difference between di- 
rect and indirect democracy, explains how 
the U. S. combines both democratic and 
republican principles, where the originals 
of the Declaration and Constitution are lo- 
cated, what the supreme law of the land 
is, etc. Crammed with information and 
facts. 

This valuable fact booklet will be sent to 
Pathfinder readers for 20c stamps or coin. 
Address: Pathfinder, Washington, D. C.— 
Advertisement. 








International 


Schram Will “Make Good” on $48,000 


however, finished high school in 1911, 
and forsook machine work for a 
white collar job as bookkeeper in a 
local coal and lumber company. Actu- 
ally, he stepped right from that job 
into the presidency of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Here is how it hap- 
pened: 


HE J. C. Cole Company had on its 
hands a 5,000-acre tract of swam- 
py land on the banks of the Illinois 
River, near Hillview, in Green County, 
Ill. They sent young Schram there to 
manage the property, though he knew 
nothing of farming and less about ir- 
rigation. In record time, however, he 
had the land drained and planted, and 
producing exceptional crops (35,000 
bushels of wheat and 140,000 bushels 
of corn last year). In addition to that 
farm, of which he is now one-third 
owner, he soon took over the manage- 
ment of other farm land—more than 
10,000 acres at one time—and as sort 
of a sideline, entered the county grain 
business. Soon he was handling over 
half a million bushels of grain a year 
(at Hillview’s “Community Elevator,” 
a business interest he also retains). 
Schram’s competent handling of 
drainage and flood control projects 
earned him the admiration of Jesse 
Jones, who hired him to set up and 
take charge of a Drainage, Levee and 
Irrigation Division within his growing 
RFC empire. Perhaps to ward off any 
attacks of homesickness, the newcom- 
er brought to Washington with him 
his unusual collection of wood carv- 
ings. One particular carving is the pen- 
knife masterpiece of an uncle. It is an 
old-fashioned circus wagon, complete 
with four-horse team and driver. 
While chief of RFC’s irrigation divi- 
sion, Schram made loans totaling over 
80 million dollars and is justifiably 
proud of the fact that less than one- 
half of one per cent of these defaulted. 
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In June, 1936, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him to membership on RFC’s 
board, reappointing him in 1938 and 
again in 1940. In August, 1940, he was 
made president of Defense Plant 
Corp., a wholly-owned RFC subsid- 
iary, set up for the purpose of building 
and leasing to private industry plant 
facilities needed to handle the stagger- 
ing load of defense production. In this 
capacity he made authorizations total- 
ing $535,078,324 by May 1. 


N ADDITION to a stiff schedule of 

RFC duties Director Schram, now 
47, has had to find time for directing 
other interests, some by Presidential 
appointment. He was president of the 
board of trustees of the Electric Home 
and Farm Authority, and a member of 
the executive committee of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, to mention only the 
most important. 

Emil Sehram has had a number of 
good offers, urged upon him by his 
friends, to run for political office, but 
passed them all up in favor of busi- 
ness administration. He has said frank- 
ly that he feels he would be of small 
service on a political assignment, a 
feeling which is not shared by those 
commentators who view his latest ap- 
pointment as an act of political sig- 
nificance on the part of Washington- 
irked Wall Streeters. One thing is cér- 
tain: he goes to his new post with 
the blessing of Commerce Secretary 
Jesse H. Jones, who publicly congrat- 
ulated the Exchange on choosing one 
so “unusually capable and well quali- 
fied for this position of great trust.” 



























The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, I yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 


yrs. Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —National Sportsman, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 


—Breeder’s Gazette, —Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 6 mos. 
—Christian Herald, —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
6 mos. —Science and 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 
Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. —Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos.—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Successful Farming, 
yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Hunting & Fishing, —True Experiences, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —True Romances, I yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if ycu’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Nine Days Wonder (The Mac- 
millan Company, $1.25)—Britain’s 
Poet Laureate, John Masefield, has just 
published his epic narrative on the 
evacuation of Dunkerque. In those 
nine days of nightmare as thousands 
of men waited their turn to be taken 
aboard ship, it was believed only sev- 
eral thousands could be saved. On 
the second day the terrible news of 
the Belgian surrender was announced, 
and the enemy rolled ever closer to 
the French coast. Yet with all the 
rain of death from the air 316,663 Brit- 
ish Tommies were rescued. “I should 
say that the operation was the great- 
est thing this nation has ever done,” 
John Masefield writes in his tribute to 
Britain’s most glorious military defeat 
—and wonderful naval victory. 








Women of Britain (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., $2.50)—Letters written under 
the most perilous conditions by lion- 
hearted women in bomb-scarred Eng- 
land make up the collection of letters 
in “Women of Britain.” The letters 
were received by American relatives 
anxious for the safety of their English 
cousins. Not written for publication, 
they tell in terse, pithy English of air 
raids that shattered homes — their 
homes—of the threatened invasion and 
ihe evacuation of Dunkerque. They 
reveal that lengthy, wartime separa- 
tions of parents and children and hus- 
bands and wives can be endured. “We 
can take anything because we know 
it isn’t unbearable considering what is 
going to come out of it,’ writes one 
plucky Englishwoman looking for- 
ward with hope to a brave new world. 
Jan Struther has written the introduc- 
tion to the collection, and Beatrice 
Curtis Brown, the running commen- 
tary. You'll want to read these letters. 


* * * 


Hostess of the Skyways (Dodd, 
Mead and Company, $2.00)—Many a 
teen-age girl has longed to wear the 
snappy tailored uniform of an air- 
line hostess, to be qualified to aid of 
air travelers in any emergency. In 
this vocational book by Dixie Willson 
the necessary requirements for the 
hostess of the skyways are explained 
n detail. And that isn’t all. Some 
girls, not able to meet the strict physi- 
cal requirements of the airlines, may, 
ievertheless, qualify as hostesses on 
treamlined transcontinental trains, on 
sreat steamships, or in famous hotels. 
Miss Willison explains the duties of all 
kinds of travel hostesses. 





————_2e= oe | 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
AND PROCEDURE 


Mr. Darvill’s book is indispensable for 
proper conduct of all types of meetings. 
lhis pocketsize edition on parliamentary 
law and procedure is one of the handiest 
books anyone could possess. Sent post- 
paid for $1. Address: Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas St. N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C—Advertisement. 





ut of the Night 


N LOS ANGELES it is eleven o'clock; in Detroit, one; in 
Schenectady it is two o'clock in the morning. 


In Los Angeles a young riveter moves a little faster down the 
row of rivets that stitches a gleaming airfoil. In Detroit a helmeted 
welder concentrates on the harsh arc that knits two pieces of steel 
plate. In Schenectady a veteran machinist watches a little more 
intently the lathe tool that pz-es a precise 1/1000 of an inch from 
a 20-inch steel shaft. 


Listen! You will hear them: staccato beat of rivet guns 
crackle of welding torches . . . harsh whisper of turning lathes. 
The sounds of America working! 


Look! You will see them: factory windows ablaze at night . 
long freights rolling by in the twilight . somewhere in New- 
foundland six bombers, motors idling, poised eastward on a runway 


in the gray dawn. The signs of America producing! 


Many men, many places, three shifts. But one job—to make 
America secure. 


Different machines, making different things—-bombers in Los 
Angeles, tanks in Detroit, generators in Schenectady. But behind 
them all one universal force: electric power—turning lathes, joining 
metals, providing a changeless, universal light. 


For more than 60 years electricity has been the power that makes 
all work kin. In itself one of the major industries that have con- 
tributed so much to American life—contributing now in its own 
right to national defense—electricity is today vital to all the others 
as they labor ‘‘all-out’’ in America’s defense. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


962-211N-21) 
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STRIKES— 


(Continued from Page 4) 


las:, for nearly $100,000,000 more 
money did not bring as much profit 
nor as great an earning per share as 
in the same period of last year. In- 
creased faxes took the difference. 


The argument that higher costs of 
living made higher wages necessary 
is refuted by official statistics. On 
April 15 retail food prices had ad- 
vanced only 6.2 points on the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index 
over the low mark of the last five 
years. Foods were still 7.5 points be- 
low the 1937 high mark. The fact is, 
that higher wages are tending to cause 
higher prices, and constitute the great- 


. est danger of inflation. 


To what extent are subversive ele- 
ments responsible for defense labor 
troubles? Plenty of charges have been 
made that Nazi sympathizers and 
Communists in labor ranks have been 
getting in their dirty work. It is well 
known to be the policy of these groups 
to do undercover work, to encourage 
strikes and to foment violence, “pour 
salt on labor wounds,” and generally 
to sabotage the defense effort. But 
like burglars who wear gloves to hide 
their fingerprints, Communists and 
their friends are careful not to make 
records. There are no documents to 
prove that even Earl Browder is a 
Communist, though he has admitted it. 

Chairman Dies of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has pointed to 
Communistic activities all over the 
country; he charges that 14 “Com- 
munist Front” organizations are work- 
ing in the Nation’s capital, and his in- 
vestigators have testified that some 
Government offices are lousy with 


them. But men in the Government 
dismiss his charges 


and ridicule him. 





This Complete Flag Outfit 
For Doing Us A Favor 


The complete flag outfit which PATHFINDER 
offers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly 
made American flag, size 5 ft. by 3 ft., of 
durable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, 
with sewed stripes and printed stars; a 
Sturdy, 6 foot, brass-jointed hardwood pole, 
lacquered in blue, with gilt knobs, and a con- 
venient blue lacquered cast-iron holder, which 
may be permanently attached to any window 
sill or poreh rail—a beautiful American-made 
flag you'll be proud to display! 


Here’s All You Have To Do 


Just get two of your friends who are not no'w 
readers of PATHFINDER to give you their orfe 
year subscription at $1.00. This will be 
easy if. you let them read your current issue. 
Then send us the complete names and ad- 
dresses of the two NEW subscribers together 
with two dollars in payment and ask for your 
complete big flag outfit. It will be sent to 
you at once and at our expense in apprecia- 
tion of your favor. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Lewis, Czar of Coal, Gets the Prize 


Yet “agitators” have been in evi- 
dence in many of the strikes, and their 
main interest was not to get more 
wages for workers. Stanley High, 
well known writer who was once in 
high favor of the Administration, 
presented strong testimony to back 
his direct charge that “Local 248,” 
which caused the long drawn out 
trouble at the Allis-Chalmers plant, 
was a Communist organization with a 
Communist leader—the redoubtable 
Harold Christoffel. The evidence 
shows that this organization picked 
out the Allis-Chalmers plant as a key 
industry on which much of the defense 
industry depended, and where sabot- 
age could do the most harm. Chris- 
toffel has also been active in the 
American Peace Mobilization (former- 
ly League Against War and Fascism) 
which is now picketing the White 
House—and denying Communistic af- 
filiations, as is usual. 

The striking labor unions have had 
many charges of bad faith to answer, 
and the explanation is generally be- 
lieved to lie with the subversive ele- 
ments, There have been a number of 
“wildcat” strikes where the men re- 
fused to obey their leaders, or to live 
up to the bargains their own officials 
made, That very unpopular strike in 
which a handful of machinists tied up 
work on a half-billion dollars’ worth 
of badly needed ships on the Pacific 
Coast produced the spectacle of a la- 
bor leader charging a picket line of his 
own union. There was evidence of 
Communists working in the dark, like 
maggots. 

But labor unions have been led to 
dark deeds by their own cupidity as 
well as by traitors and trouble mak- 
ers. Many local unions have taken a 
leaf from the book of city gangsters 
and have set up “control” of many in- 
dustries and services. Thurman W. 
Arnold, Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, in an article to the 
Reader’s Digest, charges them with 
exploiting low-income consumers, de- 
stroying small, independent businesses 
and of levying tribute on workmen 
themselves. He says they force em- 
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ployers to hire extra men, who are 
not needed. They put up the cost of 
milk in New York, Dubuque and Chi- 
cago and compelled certain stores to 
increase the price of bread in Wash 
ington, D. C. In Detroit a union or 
dered three wholesalers out of busi- 
ness. At Fort Meade one union, ad- 
mitting only six new members, mon- 
opolized the work and ran their wages 
up to $150 a week. The “union take” 
in dues at that camp was reported as 
more than $400,000. a Arnold calls 
such union activities a “holdup game,” 
but says the Justice Dan artment can- 
not take steps under the anti-monop- 
oly act because of certain decisions of 
the Supreme Court. He calls for an 
amendment of the Sherman Act so that 
he can prosecute such hold-ups. 

For a display of dictatorial power 
through threats and coercion the prize 
goes to John L, Lewis, organizer of 
the CIO and czar of coal. In a strate- 
gic position to menace practically the 
whole defense program, he staged the 
most costly hold-up of the year, He 
not only forced radically higher wages 
for all his miners, but decided to end 
by decree that-old and much-debated 
wage differential between Northern 
and Southern workers. “Do what I 
say or your defense plants stop,” has 
been his position. 

“I don’t think every threatened 
strike should be settled by an increase 
in wages,” said Jesse Jones, Secretary 
of Commerce. But he hastened to add 
that that did not apply to any particu- 
lar case. Some prominent writers on 
current events have charged, or quot- 
ed charges, that the Administration is 
a “labor government,” and that there 
is a home battle for the “socialization 
of American industry.” At any rate, 
the Government has been very lenient 
with trouble-makers in the labor field. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


NEBRASKA 


Nickname “Antelope”; 
Water”; “Cornhusker” 

Motto—Equality Before the Law. 

State Flower—Goldenrod. 

Area—77,520 sq. mi. (15th in rank). 

Population—1,315,834 (32nd in rank; 
17.2 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 1.2 per cent 

Wealth (Estimated) —$3,089,000,000 
($2,265 per capita). 

Settled—1847. 

Entered Union—1867. 

Capital—Lincoln (Pop. 81,846). 

Largest City—Omaha (Pop, 223,185). 

Government — Unicameral legisla- 
ture of 43 members. Represented in 
Congress by two senators and five 
representatives. 

Governor—Dwight Griswold (Rep.) ; 
term two years; salary $7,500. 

Products—All grains, potatoes, flax, 
clover seed, sorghum, sirup, sugar 
beets, fruits, meat, minerals, flour and 
feed, 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Republicans polled 344,437 votes 
and Democrats 259,502. . Electoral! 
vote—Republican 7. 
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READERS WRITE 





On Defense & War 
I am very happy that I am over here 
and not over there. And so are you. Let’s 
all pull together and help our President, 
Congress, and defense workers to stick to 
their jobs and produce more and more 
quickly, for the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 
Henry M. Kreh 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 
* * * 


English Tories sacrificed Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, etc., to appease Germany. Groups 
if Americans seem willing to sacrifice 
Britain to appease Germany. Would not 
the result of the latter appeasement be 
similar to that of the former? 

J. T. Bradshaw 
Greycliff, Mont. 
* *. + 

Please tell Charles A. Lindbergh that 
he may be right in saying we can’t lick 
the madman of Europe, but tell him with 
a voice like thunder we can die trying. 

Wm. McCarle 
Twentynine Psalms, Cal. 
* © a 

“The end justifies the means”—the most 
diabolical ideology ever conceived in the 
brain of man! Under its banner conti- 
nental Europe is pillaged, raped, and 
slaughtered. It will happen here, unless 
everybody (labor, business, and _ public) 
shares the sacrifices of the drafted boys 
and makes greed and profiteering a syno- 
nym for treason in this hour of national 
tragedy. This is no time to think of 
prosperity and enrichment. 

P. A. Lawrence 
Gentry, Ark 1 

No nation or group of people have long 
endured which did not have great prin- 
ciples and high ideals and during times 
f war or national peril did not have an 
nspiring war cry. In the Revolution the 
war cry was “Liberty!” In the Civil War 
it was “Unity!” In the First World War 
it was “Make the World Safe for De- 
mocracy!” Now let America say to 
Churchill and to the world, “This time, 
with the help of God, we will finish the 
job!” Our battle cry shall be “Democ- 
racy and Brotherhood!” Thus Our 
Father’s World will be cleansed of its 

dens of thieves. 
Herbert Nelson 
West Aliquippa, Pa 
* * * 

Recently I listened to a radio address 
by the once-famous Lindbergh. I stood 
t until he reached the point in his 
ration where he started criticising both 
President Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie 
merely because of their mutual friend- 
hip. For the lack of a better way to ex- 
press my disapproval, I took a walk. I 
had no desire to listen to anyone who, 

apparently, was unable to comprehend the 
fact that political parties are considered 
f minor importance by one-hundred-per 
ent Americans if and when the*welfare 
of the nation is jeopardized. 

A. K. Mastin 
Imogene, S. Dak. 
* * * 

Without underestimating the needs of 
britain, dare 1 ask whether America is 
ufficiently alert to the position of China? 
Those of us who know China realize the 
cnormous potentialities of trade of a 

free China. I made one journey into 





China on wheel-barrow. The wage stand- 
ard then was four cents daily. For that 
reason money spent to maintain Chinese 
morale, because of the loW living stand- 
ards there, will bring results many fold. 
I feel passionately that the Chinese front 
in this struggle for the preservation of 
our free republic ideals is forgotten by 
only too many Americans. 
C. M. Goethe 


Sacramento, Cal 


Conscientious Objectors 

B. E, Lovejoy of Redfield, S. Dak., says 
he is “regusted” with conscientious ob- 
jectors. He says that the conscientious 
objector “doesn’t do anything to help 
humanity.” The latter can and does help 
to preserve enough sanity in the world 
to keep it from flying all to pieces. He 
isn’t easily stampeded into doing some- 
thing that he might regret later on. Even 
if he doesn’t do any more than that he 
serves his purpose well. Some one has to 
obey the Ten Commandments, even in 
wartime. 

Gordon Tipton 
Baxter, lowa 
. _ * 

It is sad to notice the conclusion of 
B. E. Lovejoy that “the conscientious 
objectors will not even help try to save 
humanity!” May I call your attention to 
the fact that the Christian conscientious 
objector has enlisted in the great cause 
to “save humanity” long before the pres- 
ent war. As a humble follower of the 
Lord Jesus his work is constructive. He 
is interested in saving humanity through 
a peace that will last more than twenty 
years, and he fights hatred and aggres- 
sion with love and forgiveness. 

R. J. Byler 
Pigeon, Mich. 
: aol 
Onion Peeler 

To Miss Mary Barber of OPM, who says 
there is no machine in the Army for peel- 
ing onions, I wish to say that the Brown 
Brockmeyer machine of Dayton, Ohio, will 
peel onions, wet or dry, and do it very 
quickly. We have done it here at the 
Veteran’s Administration Facility, Fort 
Custer, Mich. 

Thomas Moore Pybus 
Fort Custer, Mich. 


Inflation Millionaires 

Your valuable articles on inflation re- 
minded me of the part I played in it 
after the Great War was over, and how 
I made more millionaires in this country 
than anyone else ever did. I happened 
to become circulation manager of a week- 
ly newspaper that had lost many readers 
during the war, and my most successful 
offer was a million Russian Rubles for a 
new subscriber. After using up all the 
available supply in Chicago and New 
York, I had to turn to German Marks, 
which then were also getting pretty cheap. 
My advertisement was somewhat of a 
joke, to make millionaires for a little 
service, and the readers seemed to take it 
as such and never expressed any dissatis- 
faction with the unusual reward . 
have saved two  five-hundred-million- 
mark bills, printed only on one side, that 
got mixed in with a spipment of smaller 
denominations from New York. 

P. A. Lindberg 

Chicago, Iil. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


“COLUMBIAN” CONTEST 
DISCONTINUED 


At the urgent suggestion 
of many readers PATH- 
FINDER’S management has 
decided to discontinue its 
“COLUMBIAN” Contest. 

Our readers like contests. 
But they prefer the ques- 
tion and answer variety, 
such as our “KNOW AMER- 
ICA” contest which closed 
in April, and our “AMERICA 
FIRST” competition now 
closing. PATHFINDER 
readers receive education, en- 
tertainment, and quick cash 
awards from this form of 
mental test. They obtain no 
education from big circula- 
tion drives. 

PATHFINDER circulation 
is healthy and increasing. It 
is therefore considered wiser 
in this crisis of our national 
life to devote more of our 
limited space to popular edu- 
cation on American history, 
the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States and Civil Govern- 
ment. PATHFINDER wish- 
es to give to its readers what 
they want. Therefore — it 
will be question and answer 
contests. 

All entrants in the “CO- 
LUMBIAN” contest. have 
been communicated with and 
rewarded for their efforts. 
All who subscribed to PATH- 
FINDER through the medi- 
um of the contest have also 
been advised. 
PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Anagrams 








It’s fun to add a letter to those in- 


each given word, then rearrange all 
the letters to form other words: 


i. SOFTEN plus M gives 

2. SCREEN plus Y gives 

3. SEVERE plus O gives 

4. SITTER plus C gives 

Answers to last week’s anagrams: 
1. CLEARS. 2. EVICTS. 3. CANDLE. 
4. WORKED. 


ee eeeee 


eee eeeee 





Brain Teaser 

In this week’s problem we have a 
little race. Suppose a horse running 
eight miles an hour and a cow running 
six miles an hour both start at noon 


Old Age Insurance 





Men & Women Ages /0 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increas! to $3 . Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over One and Three-Quarter 
Million Dollars in cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

mply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficilary—-that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. . 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diesel Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
, Acetylene Welding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 
ech you get a aed 7. he cost to you is 
reasonable. Learn on ern equipment with tools under ex enced 
instructors. Real shop work. Steam-heated buildings. m and 
in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville. 

‘or free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 


4 WHAT STRANGE 
> POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


WHERE was the source of knowledge 
that made it possible for the ancients 
to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 
.. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
held from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Y.R.V. 


ee ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) California 
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and run in the same direction, and the 
horse turns back after running for five 
hours, how far from the starting point 
will it meet the cow, and what time 
will it be? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The small- 
towner’s garden space contained 1,600 
square feet. 

eee 


Smiles 


O’Pinch—What is heredity? 

O’Jawish — Something every man 
firmly believes in until his own son 
begins to act like a fool. 


Driving License Examiner—What is 
a one-way street? 

Mrs. Rygg (the applicant)—It’s a 
street on which a motorist is bumped 
from the rear only. 


Mrs. Hopemore—You say this is an 
educational film! But it features a 
vamp of the worst order. 

Schomonsky—Yes, madam; we are 
trying to make this country safe for 
married men. 


Dorothy—Am I the only girl you 
ever were interested in, Charlie? 

Charlie—No, but you are the most 
charming among all the girls I have 
ever met in a life devoted mainly to 
meeting charming girls. 


Teacher—What is it that comes in 
like a lion and goes out like a lamb? 

Johnny—It’s father, when he brings 
home his wages. 


Chlupp—I understand that Quiggle 
has a very fine voice. Does he culti- 
vate it? 

Cutajar—I don’t know whether he 
cultivates it, but I do know that he 
irrigates it sometimes. 


Meeker —Did I tell you about the 
awful fright I got on my wedding day? 

Chubbwitt—No; but I don’t want to 
hear about it. No man should speak 
that way of his wife. 





BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





Manager of a north side Chicago 
bakery is Helen BAKRY. 

C. MASON, printer, is the owner of 
the Concord (Mass.) Publishing Co. 

Manager of a greenhouse at Aurora, 
Ill., is ROSE SMELY. 

READ and WRIGHT is the name of 
a real estate firm in Beverly Hills, Cal., 
while in Troy, N. Y., WALKER & 
TROTTER are in the same business. 

M. BALMER is an undertaker at Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 

Mrs. A. ALSOBROOK lives at La- 
Grange, Ga. 

Both CHURCHILL and RUDOLPH 
HESS live in Monroe, Wis., where the 
latter operates a butcher shop, 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles SWORE live 
in one of the new defense houses at 
Avion Village, Tex., with their daugh- 
ter Veneta SWORE. 

Elmer E. BUZZARD jis a funeral di- 
rector at Apollo, Pa. 





PATHFINDER 


JUNE CALENDAR 


Sweet June, full of sweet days and 
roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your closes 
For all must die—for all must die. 
—GEORGE HERBERT 


UNE’S thirty “perfect days” may 

have been named as the Roman 
poet Ovid suggests, after Juno, consort 
of Jupiter, goddess of heaven and 
earth, of war and of women. Or the 
month may have taken its name from 
the important gens, or family, of Jun- 
ius. In the early Roman calendar June 
was the fourth month, then later the 
sixth. The Anglo-Saxons called their 
sixth month “the dry month,” “mid- 
summer month,” and also “the early 
mild month” to distinguish it from 
July. 

On June 21, at 2.34 p. m., the sun 
reaches its greatest declination north, 
passing the point of summer solstice 
(23 degrees 27 minutes north declina- 
tion). Then the sun begins sweeping 
down the ecliptic (its imaginary path) 
towards the equator, which it crosses 
southward September 23 on the autum- 
nal equinox. 


This apparent path of the sun is de- 
picted on most globes as a curving line. 
At the vernal equinox, March 21, it 
crosses the equator north; halfway 
around the globe, or 180 degrees 
around the equator, it crosses south- 
ward, at the autumnal equinox on 
September 23. Midway between these 
two crossings, it reaches its farthest 
point north on June 21 and its farthest 
point south on December 21. The 
word solstice derives from the Latin, 
sol, sun, and sistere, to stand still; for 
at the solstice the sun appears to stand 
still for a time in its apparent north- 
ward and southward movement. 

Among the planets, Mercury is best 
placed for early evening observation. 
Look in the western sky after sunset, 
a few days before and after June 5, for 
a red star placed just north of west 
almost directly below Castor and Pol- 
lux in Gemini. Mercury reaches its 
greatest distance east of the sun on 
June 5 at 11 p.m. Venus and Neptune 
are likewise evening stars. Venus will 
be an evening star for the rest of the 








“Know America’ 


Answers in Booklet Form! 
ATHFINDER 


has prepared a 


booklet with all questions and 

suggested answers in the “KNOW 
AMERICA” contest. 

Eath question is accompanied by 


the best or most appropriate an- 
swer as selected by the Board of 
Judges. 

This booklet is ideal for use in 
schools, study-clubs, book review 
classes, Americanization groups, etc. 

Sent postpaid for 25 cents in coin. 

Address: “Know America” Dept., 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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year, but will not reach her greatest 
brilliance until December; she is now 
too close to the sun for good observa- 




















tion. Mars is the only bright morning 
star. The red planet is rapidly draw- 


ing closer to the earth. 

During the month the moon enters 
its first quarter on June 2, at 4:56 p. m.; 
reaches full moon on June 9, at 7:34 
a. m.; is at last quarter on June 16, 
at 10:45 a. m., and becomes new on 
June 24, at 2:22 p.m. It passes through 
perigee, 224,000 miles from earth, on 
June 7, at 9 p. m., and reaches apogee, 
251,000 miles on June 20, at 2 a. m. 

Endlessly circling, the returning 
months newly draw old constellations, 
old friends, over the eastern horizon. 
On these first nights in June you will 


find Bootes and his bright Arcturus, 
which was just appearing over the 


northeastern horizon on early March 
evenings, now directly overhead in the 
center of the sky. Where Arcturus ap- 
peared in March, you will now find the 
small rhomb of stars called Job’s 
Coffin: 

Look for this little diamond-shaped 
constellation above the _ northeast 
horizon (at 9 a.m. on June 1, an hour 
earlier each fortnight), just north of 


another newcomer, the constellation 
Aquila. Aquila boasts the bright star 
Altair, only a few degrees less bright 


than Vega and Arcturus. You will note 
too that earth is now passing before 
that part of the celestial backdrop on 
which the Milky Way again begins to 
decorate the early evening sky. 

¢ The birth stone for June, by an- 
cient reckoning, was the emerald. 
Modern jewelers say June’s stone is the 


pearl, or the moonstone. The emerald 
connotes happiness; the pearl, which 
draws lustre from being worn, and 


the moonstone connote health and long 
life. 

e The is the rose. 

e Events for June: National Open 
Golf Championship, Fort Worth, Tex., 
June 5-7; Rotary International Con- 
vention, Denver, Colo., June 15; A. A. 
U. track and field championships, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 27-28; Great 
Lakes Open Skeet Shoot, Traverse 
City, Mich., June 28-29. 

e Battle of Bunker Hill fought June 
17, 1775. 

e Texas annexed to Union, June 19, 
1844, 

e First American troops landed in 
Franee for First World War, June 26, 
1917 

© Italy “stabbed France in the back” 
in Second World War, June 10; 1940. 


flower for June 
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@ Richard Henry Lee offered a 
resolution in favor of American in- 
dependence to the Continental Con- 


gress, June 7, 1776. 
@ Flag Day occurs on June 14; 
means more to Americans this year 


than ever. 


e June 22, 1933, the new Hitler 
government of Germany began to 
proscribe all other political parties 
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save the National Socialist German 
Labor Party (Nazis). 

e Truce halted the Bolivia-Para- 
guay war in the Gran Chaco, June 
14, 1935. The war ended officially 
on Oct. 28, 1935. 

spsasielobiealiibeagsds che ie 

It’s a good thing that the way of the 
transgressor is hard or it would never 
stand the heavy traffic. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. 


million families. 


l seil or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Each initial and group 


of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AMERICAN HISTORY QUIZ ANSWERS 


“KNOW AMERICA’’ ANSWERS IN BOOKLET FORM 
—Pathfinder has prepared a booklet with all ques- 
tions and suggested answers in the “Know America” 
contest. Each question is accompanied by the best or 
most appropriate answer as selected by the Board of 
Judges. Ful] explanations are given as to why the 
answer to each question was selected, together with 
references to authorities and citations. his booklet 
is ideal for use in schools, study-clubs, book review 


classes, Americanization groups, etc. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents in coin. Address: ‘‘Know America’ Dept., 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 

ALBUMS 


EASY- MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM Pictures mounted 
under transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. @light coating of 
gum holds 'em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x ll-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. Order now, only $1.69 each post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 
AMAZING VALUES, Sundries, Notions Novelties, 
Gifts, Military and Patriotic items. Postcard brings 


free catalogs. World's lowest priced wholesalers for 
25 years. Mills Sales Co., 901 Broadway, New York 


_BANISH SKIN BLEMISHES — 


acne and skin blemishes $1.00 per jar, or write for 
booklet ‘‘Skin-Blemishes’’ Free while they last. Mod 
ern Products Co., 305 8th Ave., Altoona, Pa. 


CLINICS 


to Piles, Pistula, Stomach and Colon 
122 pages Illustrated. Latest institu- 
Write today. McCleary Clinic, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, im- 
pression material and illustrated catalog. Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 723, 6217 S. Hal 
sted St., Chicago 
FARMS FOR SALE 
102 ACRES, 7 rooms, good road, school, $600 
acres, valuable timber, $9,000. Woodward, Lu 


FREE BOOK 
sufferers. 
tional methods. 
2582 Elms Bivd., 


2,800 
zerne 
N 





HOUSEHOLD HELPS 


IRONING BOARD OOVERS that can be put on or 

taken off in a jiffy Requires no tacking, lacing or 
tying, yet fits like a glove. It is bound with floating 
elastic, which keeps it smooth and tight over all 
sizes of ironing boards. Made of an extra good grade 
of muslin, and is washable. Can be reversed and used 
on either side Price 25 cents Order one or more 
now direct from Pathfinder Merchandise Service 
Washington, D. C ° 


INVENTORS 


INVENTORS write immediately two valuable book- 
lets about patents and selling inventions. Victor J. 


Evans & Co., 472-G Victor Building, Washington, 
D.C 

INVENTORS Protect your idea Secure ‘Patent 
Guide"’ Free. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis 
tered Patent.Attorney, 1F37 Adams Building, Wash 
ington, D. C 

MEDICAL 

FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 
disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 


sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and 


modern treatment for this serious disease Sent 
absolutely Free—a postcard request will bring your 
Free Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Mil- 


ford Sanitarium, Box PF. Milford. Kansas 


PILES—If you are troubled with headaches, back- 

aches, constipation, weakness, nervousness, heart 
palpitation and general rundown condition it may be 
traced directly to piles and other treacherous rectal 
ailments. Dr. Ball’s new Free book tells all about his 
mild and trustworthy treatment method successfully 
used for 20 years. Write today. No obligation. Ad- 
dress. Ball Clinic, Dept. 6305, Excelsior Springs, Mo 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Pree Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Re- 
funded. 100,000 Satisfied Users. Newell Pharmacal 
Co., 89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 











MAGNIFYING GLASSES 
ELECTRIC READER MAGNIFYING GLASS—For old 


people and persons with defective eyesight the 
Pike Electric Reader is a Godsend. You can read 
the smallest print easily and quickly. Comes in bat- 
tery-operated model at $7 or electric plug-in model, 
AC or DC, 10 volts, at $10.00, postpaid anywhere in 
U. 8S. Order from Publishers Book Service, 2414 
Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE BOOKS 


NEW ETIQUETTE BOOK—A delightful etiquette 

book in the popular question and answer form by 
Sally Bradbeary. Divided into six general sections 
covering 54 separate classifications from correct con- 
duct of children to the proper conduct of both men 
and women in all possible situations, Contains 180 
pages crammed full of useful, practical, everyday in- 
formation on good manners and proper procedure, 
Sent postpaid for only $1. Publishers Book Service, 


2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D.C 
OPTICAL 


GOOD EYESIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES. 
E. Jacobson, Upsala, Minnesota. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND PROCEDURE—Mr. 
Darvill’s book is indispensable for proper conduct 
of all types of meetings. This pocket-size edition on 
parliamentary law and procedure is one of the handi- 
est books anyone could possess. Sent postpaid for 
$1. Address: Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
MANY INVENTORS WILL BE INTERESTED in our 
service. Information on subject of obtaining a t- 
ent and marketing an invention supplied without 
charge Write us personally. McMorrow & Berman, 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 102-R Barrister Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
PRINTERS’ GALLEYS 


GALVANIZED STEEL GALLEYS at greatly reduced 


No drugs. 


prices. Closed end, size 6 in. x 2342 in. Ideal for 
weekly newspapers or for mailing list use Address 
Box 24, Pathfinder, 2414 Douglas, St., N. E., Wesh- 


ington, D. C 
PHOTO FINISHING 


BETTER PRINTS-—-ONE DAY SERVICE 
oped—-guaranteed Velox prirts 8 enlarged prints 
25¢ 16 regular prints 25c. 8 prints and one colored 
enlargement or 2 plain enlargements 25c. Reprints 3c. 
Film mailers free Watland Bros., 29 Blue Island, 
Illinois. 
FREE—HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT in stand- 
ing easel frame with roll developed 8 prints or with 
10 reprints 25c. Roll developed 16 prints 25c. Skrud- 


Rolls devel- 





land, 6444-H Diversey, Chicagc 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll, 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 

Salem, Wisconsin y 


i6 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisc 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3c 
each, Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. _ 
QUALITY FINISHING, instant service; eight prints, 
two enlargements, 25c. Coin Snap Shop, Dept. 3, 
La Crosse fis 
SONG POEMS WANTED : 
SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Free 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago 
SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, 
ng plan Allied Music Service, 
nati, Ohio 


Profit shar- 
Roselawn, Cincin- 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bidg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal serve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid, 
Make nice soceation, birthday or party gifts. th- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 
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Here’s the world’s funniest book—a laugh 
in every line. The humor of the world has 
been classified and arranged for ready 
reference for use of speakers, after-dinner 
toasts, for letter writing, for plain story- 
telling around the home, office, factory or 
farm. This treasure chest of laughter con- 
tains 5640 humorous situations, 4000 separate 
subjects, 12,000 different uses. It provides 
materials and shows you how to write and 
tell jokes, a book of real fun for all who 
want to taste the lighter side of life and who 
want to use the right joke at the right time. 


HUMOROUS 
SITUATIONS 


at OS BED 
re vibes 


PS mame tel 


Some of these jokes are so funny that you will almost split your sides play, ete. Not only does this book supply you With 5,640 separate 
laughing. For writers, public speakers, actors, lawyers, teachers, jokes, but it shows how to transfer them to your own speech or 
ministers, students, clubwomen, barbers, hairdressers, salesmen and writing to make your conversation sparkle. Besides it tells you 
others, and for parties, conventions, social and business functions. how to select your material, how to write and tell jokes, how to 
The rst and only book every published that gives you. the humor olf No. jokes, how to write sketches and continuities. hy 5 pages brim- 
the world in one volume. You can find at once exattly the jokes 18 ful of fun for everyone. Originally sold at a $2 0 
you want for that speech, comedy skit, lecture, radio broadcast, No. much higher price—now, whie they. last, cn 







OTHER ENTERTAINING BOOKS 


No. 4c--LAUGHTER LIBRARY. 1000 really funny stor- No. 4g¢—SPEAKER’S — BOOK Contains 5000 
ies and jokes all in one volume of 288 pages, bright, sparkling epigrams, 1187 stories and 

rs jokes, masterpieces of 500 topics. Indispens- 

90,000 words. Selected anecdotes, classified able for ministers, educators, lawyers, busi- 

for easy reference. A story for every occa- ness executives. 693 saa, 250,000 words 
sion. Former price. $3, now only... $1.49 a ES rere a $3.85 


No. 17—GIANT CROSSWORD PUZZLE BOOK 
150 new triple-size puzzles ..... . $1.00 









ORDER BOOKS BY NUMBER 
USE THIS HANDY COUPON 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 


2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
















No. 4d-—-TREASURY OF MODERN HUMOR. An en- 
cyclopedia of fun. Contains 2500 funny : 
stories, 187 comic poems, toasts for all oc- No 2la—BIG FUN BOOK. Encyclopedia of fun and 
casions, clever introductions, humorous re- entertainment. Parties and games $1.98 


Enclosed is $ .... for which please send me 
the following books from your special offer in 
PATHFINDER, the numbers of which I have 
written below: 





sponses. Acknowledged standard reference No. 21b—-NOW I°LL TELL ONE A book of funny 
work, Price. complete $4.95 StOTIES 1. ee eee eee ee eee $1.00 
P No. 23—-20 BEST STORIES by leading author 
No. 4e—-TOASTMASTER’S MANUAL. If you have been , 600 pages. Formerly $3, nl ae $1.00 








Selected to ‘“‘run the show,’’ whether it be a 
; No. 26—F r ; ‘ ‘ 
Rotary meeting. convention, box supper, - = ae hog Syagews eettee | —— 


school club or whatever the occasion, this GREE Sivevade scessencsct tea: : .. $1.00 


book tells how to run the meeting, how to No. 28—PORTRAIT OF AN ERA. 200 drawings by 
open it and close it, and how to make it Charles Dana Gibson of the famous Gibson 
work smoothly. Also 100 break-the-ice anec- girl series of the late 19th and early 20th 
dotes, 100 stunts to add interest to meetings, century. Formerly, $3.50. Now ...... $1.50 


etc. Endorsed by speakers, chairmen, lunch- No. 29—HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS SUCCESS- 
eon-club officers, etc. Price, complete. .$2.49 FULLY. 46 practical. easy lessons. . . $1.50 
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